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preface 


Povungnituk,' on the east side of Hudson Bay, is one of the main centres of con- 

temporary Eskimo carving in Canada. In 1958-59, under the active encourage- 

ment of Reverend Father André P. Steinmann, O.M.I., the Povungnituk carvers 

depicted some of their oral traditions in soapstone. Of the resulting ‘legend 

carvings,’ about forty came to the National Museum of Canada through arrange- 

ments made by Dr. Asen Balikci with the Sculptors’ Society of Povungnituk, a 

forerunner of the present cooperative. Dr. Balikci, who visited Povungnituk in 

1958 as a museum ethnologist, also photographed a score of other such carvings 

which went to other purchasers. The addition of several later carvings to those 

collected or photographed by Dr. Balikci has brought the number presented 

here to sixty-eight carvings illustrating forty-six ‘stories’ — myths, legends, his- | 
torical accounts, and observations. For each narrative, the carver and the story- 
teller, usually the same person, are indicated by name and government disc list 
number.” Catalogue numbers are given for the carvings at the museum, begin- 
ning ‘IV-B’ for museum specimens and ‘NA’ for the few belonging to the 
Department of Northern Affairs' collection. 

Most of the stories associated with the carvings were collected both in writ- 
ing and on magnetic tape. As each carving was finished, it was brought into the 
Sculptors' Society's establishment together with its story written in syllabics by 
the carver. These texts were carefully preserved by Reverend Father Steinmann. 
Where used, they are marked 'syllabic text.' Many of the stories were tape- 
recorded by Dr. Balikci, and where these are used, their catalogue numbers 
beginning with ‘BA’ are given. Following the letters, the first number is that of 
the tape. The second, the item number, is temporary because cataloguing is not : 
yet complete. Numbers beginning ‘AR’ indicate stories taped by Arima on | 
his visits to Povungnituk in 1963 and 1964. Often a story was collected two or i 
three, or even more times, from different individuals or as different renditions | 


ToC ham + 


lated as ‘smells of food (i.e., meat) that has been put away for a long time,’ one explanation being that, 
since so many white whales used to be taken and butchered there, the place, in time, began to reek 


of them. 


i 
‘Sometimes spelled ‘Povungnetuk,’ often abbreviated to 'POV.', Puvirngnituq might be freely trans- 
| 


2To avoid administrative confusion because of the general lack of surnames and frequent identicality 
in naming, every Eskimo in Canada has been given a serial number stamped on a red fibre disc. This Ё 
number is usually scratched on the bottom of carvings along with the carver's name in syllabic or 
alphabetic letters. 
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by the same person. The resulting wealth of versions was embarrassing in a way, 
as one might contain something another lacked, and the other might have 
something else again not in the first. Finally it was decided not to combine 
different versions nor to present all available versions in this volume but to 
select and offer only one version. Preference was given to syllabic texts because 
these were generally written while the carver was at work. The syllabic 
texts tend to be more concise than the tape-recorded accounts, which are 
often a bit disorganized, repetitious, and, at times, even 'ungramma- 
tical.” Indeed, to ensure a good taped rendition, one storyteller recorded while 
reading from a specially prepared syllabic script. The syllabic texts have certain 
drawbacks of their own in that they are sometimes ambiguous, the syllabary in 
use being underdifferentiated, and in that they are sometimes overly condensed 
to the point of sketchiness. Whether texts or recordings, the accounts are often 
poorly presented or fragmentary. To start with, not everyone is a good storyteller, 
and today the traditions and their telling have deteriorated greatly under accul- 
turation. Indeed, some even say that there is no one who can really tell stories 
anymore, although similar feelings were probably present in the past as well. 
The laborious listing for each story of variant versions recorded elsewhere 
has been deferred until a more comprehensive collection of Povungnituk 
traditions is prepared. But for a few accounts that are fragmentary and not so 
meaningful as they might be, fuller variants are noted. Also it should be fairly 
easy to relate some of the others to the accounts and beliefs mentioned in the 
review of Central Eskimo mythology, which is appended for those who may be 
interested in the greater conceptual setting of Eskimo oral traditions. For an 
excellent history and evaluation of contemporary carving, readers are referred 


to an article by Charles A. Martijn, "Canadian Eskimo Carving in Historical 
Perspective," in the journal Anthropos (59: 546—96. 1964). 
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Plate 1 


A. The giant listening for breath 
(h. 73/4") 

B. The giant carrying the man 
(h. 12^) 


7 
inuppalu inullu 


Carvings and story by Saali Arngnaitug E9-1460 
(syllabic text) 


imaak. inuk kaagami iqalutsiuriaqpuq. iqaluuya- 
liqquq suli iqalungilaq. akuni iqaluuyaliqquq suna- 
tuinnamut qiniqattarami uumayumik. suli iqaluuyaq- 
quq. qinirami qiviaqattarami sunatuinnamut 
namutuinnaq takuliqquq inummik alakkatumik 
angiluaqtumik. takuvuq inuppamik isumaliqquq 
sugiaq. "tuqutaulangaliqqunga'" isumaliqquq. inu- 
tuusuugumataguug tusaumagami "immaqaa tuqun- 
gualunga" isumaliqquq. asuila tuqunguapuq. inuppaq 
tikilirngmat aniqsailangaaliqquq. tikimmat inuppaq 
anirngniqarngmangaat naalaliqquq. anirngniqangi- 
mat tiguliqqa. "nukiqangilaq asuilaa tugungagami” 
inuppaq isumaliqquq. asuilaa tiguliqqaa nammagu- 
matsugu atsunaamut. nammiuliqqaa. inuk quangu- 
yaarasuaqtuq anirngniqarasuarani. aniqsailingaaq- 
suni aqsuruqattatuqg nammataulirami. quanguyaaq- 
tuq quanguyaarasuagsuni. ugpitiguugattatuug 
uqpinik takugattatug. inuk nammatautsuni isumata- 
aqpuq “immaqaataga uqpinik tigusigattalunga 
taqagayaqtuq”’. tigusiqattaliqquq nuqiqattaliqquq 
sakkuqattasugit. tigumiaqsuni sakkusimatt uppikaka- 
saaqattaturuuq. uqrukasatsuni taqaiqsiqattatuq 
inuppaq anirngnisiuqattasuni nuqqakami anirngni- 
qanituuyaqtumik. pisusigami ugpitiguugattatug. 
tigumiaqsuni uqpinik aqsurugattamat uppikakasaa- 
qattatuq. taqaliqtuq inuppaq nuqiqattamat. 

anaqraalumminut tikiliqquq. itiqsilirngniquq 
uatimut nappasugu inuppaq. mirnguturami illiminut 
nallapuq. arngnaalunga qiyuttarialirngniquq inuk 
qiyuttarutigitsugu. inuk qiyuttarutaugiamik qauyima- 
lirami sirlaapik iyimi isuagut takunnaapigasuaqatta- 
liqquq qiningisiqtusuni. piaraalungik uqaliqpuuk 
“ataataak apaagik uipuuk." inuppaq kiuliqquq "an- 
irngniqatyangittukanna tuqungayuq." suli inuk uli- 
mautialunganik sanimini takulirngniquq tatsikamiuk. 
inuppaq sinisilirngniquq. qitungaalumminut 
uqautiyaugaluarami kiuqattarunnaimat. siniliqtuq 
isumalirami inuk pinngisiqtusuni ulimaummik 
tigusigasualirngniquq. ulimailirngniquq inuppamik. 


the giant and the man 


Translation 


It is like this: A man is going fishing because he is 
hungry. He is fishing, but he still hasn't caught any. 
He is fishing for a long time now, looking about in all 
directions for game. He is still fishing. Because he is 
looking, turning his head about in all directions for 
anything, he sees a man who is coming over the 
horizon and who is overly large. He sees a giant and 
is wondering what to do. “I'm going to be killed," 
he thinks. Having heard that giants are usually alone, 
he thinks, "Perhaps | will pretend to be dead.” 

And so he pretends to be dead. As the giant is 
arriving, he holds his breath. When he arrives, the 
giant is listening to see whether he has any breath. 
As he has no breath, he takes hold of him. “He has 
no strength and so he is dead," the giant thinks. 

So then he seizes him, wishing to carry him on the 
back with a line. He ties him up for carrying. The man 
is pretending to be frozen and tries not to breathe. 
He makes a lot of effort not to breathe at all as he is 
being carried on the back. He looks frozen since 
he is pretending to be so. He sees willows as they 
were going through them. While the man is being 
carried, he gets an idea, “Now maybe if | grabbed 
onto the willows, he will get tired." 

He has been grabbing onto the bushes and letting 
go of them, and the giant has been pulling hard. 
When, after taking hold of the bushes, he releases 
them, the giant nearly falls down. When he nearly 
falls over, the giant rests, listening for breath but 
with the man appearing not to have any. Starting to 
walk again, he goes through the willows. When the 
man, grabbing the willows, pulls hard, the giant 
almost falls down. He is tiring, the giant, because 
the man has been pulling hard. 

He reaches his big home. The giant carries the man 
in and props him up by the entrance [to thaw]. 

Since he is too tired to want to do anything at all, he 
lies down on the sleeping platform. His big wife is 
gone to get some wood, the man being the reason 


Plate 2 


A. The man taking the axe 
(h. 73/4”) 

B. The man axing the giant 
(1. 125/8”) 


kataalungaguug kukkiligtatug nirutuuguningani 
anigialirngniqug. 

anigami arngnaalunganik takuliqquq. qimaaliqquq 
inuk tainna. arngnaaluq takulirami ullasilirngniquq 
anngutivallialirngniquq. inuk anguyauvilirami isuma- 
taaqpuq “immagaa ulimallugu qupigayaqpuq" 
isumaliqquq. asuilaa ulimaivuq kuuliqquq. inuk 
akianuuqpuq. qikaliqqug qanuinniamangaat suqqui- 
sigasuaqsuni. nuqqaliqquq arngnaalu ugaliquq 
"qanurlimannaa ikaaqtait?" kiuyauliqquq'"'imiqsugu." 
asuilaa arngnaaluq imisivuq. sikkiliqtilugu uqautiyau- 
vuq inummut “nunguliruq.” asuilaa nunguutsigasua- 
qsuni atsualuk sukkattumik imiliqquq. sikkituin- 
naliqquq qaaqsuni. qaarami tatsilikkaivuq. 


for getting the wood. When the man knows that he is 3 
the reason for gathering wood, he opens the corners 

of his eyes just a tiny bit. He is trying to look around 

a little while seeming not to look for anything. The 

big children say, “Father, his eyes are opening.” 

The giant answers, "That one down there hasn't any 

breath; he's dead." 

The man notices the giant's big axe beside him 
because he feels it. The giant is going to sleep. 
Although he is being spoken to by his big children, 
he no longer answers. When the man thinks he is 
asleep, he takes the axe while appearing not to. 

He axes the giant. While the big entrance, which can 
be pinned shut, is still open, he goes out. 


Plate 3 


A. The giantess drinking the river 
(l. 9") 

B. The man with the axe 
(h. 11/45) 


tatsitualuuliqquq iluunnaani. tatsisungusilirngniquq 
iluunnaani. inuk qikatuinnalirngniquq tatsilirngmat 
namunganiarngniminik nalulirami. anurilirngmat 
tatsinga tittaulirngniquq. tatsigunnaimat anagrasi- 
lirngniquq. taimaataga uqausiqtanga inuppalu inullu. 


Going out, he sees the big wife. The man runs 
away. Seeing him, the big woman has started to 
chase him, and is gaining on him. When the man is 
almost overtaken, he has an idea: “Maybe if I chop it, 
it will split apart," he thinks. So he chops [the 
ground], and a river flows. The man goes on the 
other side. He waits, trying to find out what will 
happen. The big woman is stopping and saying, 

"How did you get across this?" 

"By drinking it," she is answered. 

So then, the big woman starts drinking. When she 
is about to burst, she is told by the man, "Finish it 
now.” And so, trying to finish it, she is drinking 
extremely fast. She simply bursts, exploding. When 
she bursts, she forms mist. It's very foggy all around. 
This is how fog came to be everywhere. The man just 
stayed put there because it was foggy and he didn't 
know where to go. When it became windy, the fog 
was blown away, and when the fog was gone, he 
started home. These then are the words about 
"The Giant and the Man." 


NOTE: Since an attempt has been made to keep close to the 
original Eskimo texts, the English translations do not follow 
the usual literary standards. Often the author is not good at 
storytelling, as in the case of Saali Arngnaituq here, but no 
attempt has been made to make the story sound better in 
translation. As may be seen, however, Saali is a very good 
sculptor. 


Plate 4 


Two tuniqs contesting 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14363a) 


2 
tunniik 
pitigattautilaugtuviniik 


Carving and story by Yuanasialuk Iqqumiaq E9-1407 
(syllabic text) 


taimainnimaniik unikkaatuaq tuniusutik 
umigiutityagatik uutuutituinnasutik qanukiaq 
inuusirngminiuqquutuq tusaumanaqquq. taqgili- 
maami pinasuutinirngmanik uumigiutityagatik nallia 
inuusirinnisaummangaat pigiarngniquuk. tuniuga- 
mik ullutamaat ullaarugtasutik qaqyuminik taugsiita- 


tuinnasutik pititsimayiminik amutuinnasugu nunamit. 


aqqusiniqaalutsasutik tagataga suli nittayummaria- 
luuk pinasuaqvivinigik inuuvivinigalagik nunaup 
saniani illuqarngniramik. nuqqaliramik tappaunga 
qaqqaalummut isiriaqtumut tikinayarngmangarng- 
mik uutulirngnirivuuk. aippanga iqravimminik katat- 
tailitsisuni taimangat pikiaqattamata ikingitigut tikiu- 
tinniyangituq. aippanga tikiutiyuviniugaluaq 
tuqutuinnaniarngmisuni. sivulliviniit uutuutivanni- 
mata sunatuinnamut. taimaataga tusaumanaqquq 
taimaak. 


Plate 5 
The 'duelling ground’ 


the two tuniqs who contested with 
bows and arrows 


Translation 


The story about the two [in the carving] is as 
follows: Being tuniqs [a legendary early people], 
without hating one another they were just trying 
each other out. | have heard of how their lives might 
have been. Not hating one another but wishing to 
see which would live the longer, they started working 
on each other for a whole month. Since they were 
tuniqs [strong and energetic], they started early 
in the morning, every day, exchanging arrows back 
and forth from their bows, just pulling them out of 
the ground [where they stuck]. With deeply worn 
paths, the two spots where they worked on each 
other are still very clearly visible today. Also visible 
is the place where they lived, for they lived close 
inland. When they stopped [shooting each other], 
they wanted to see whether they could reach a hazy 
far-off hill. One of them, holding up his innards, as 
they were always poking out through his wounds, 
did not get there. The other one got there, but he 
too was just going to die. The first ones used to try 
each other out in everything. That is the way | have 
heard it; that's all. 


NOTE: The 'duelling ground' of Povungnituk is on a low 
hill at /niqyuaq, ‘the big place,’ a couple of miles upriver 
from the present settlement and on the other side. The 
distant hill the tuniqs tried to reach is Pinguq, about two 
hours away by dog-team. 
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Plate 6 


A. Aqsauyayuq and the tunig fighting 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14354) 

B. Aqsauyayuq with the walrus head 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14376) 


3 
aqsauyayuq 


Carving and story by Saima Qitsualuk E9-1366 
(syllabic text) 


taga taanna sanasimayuq inunnguaq atilik Aqsauya- 
yumik. tunirngmut pinasuagauyuviniq nulianga 
arngnasiagummat. sivullipaami tainna tuniq 
nanurngmiguug angutyuamik tikiutyiyuviniq nam- 
masugu imaak pisutsuni. Aqsauyayurli takuliramiuk 
unammigiliqqaa. piyunnamangaat taimailuurluni 
amaagtaminik tuniq piiqsilirami aqsururngnisautsuni 
uutuquyiligqug. tainnali Aqsauyayuq aqsururani 
taatsutuna amaatsianiqsaulirngmat tuniq paaliutyi- 
gumaliqquq. paaliramik tuniup qarligik nanuraak 
alittuqattaliqquuk nukingit aqsurulirngmata taatsu- 
minga sunngilak unammigiyaminik. suli asianut 
uutusigivuq. gitiqsinga suunguniqsausarayangi- 
mangaat Aqsauyayuup qitiqsinganit. aiviup niaquan- 
ganik akillinut itigsigiagturumaligqug qitiqsiminut 
nirumiarluni. taannatauq itiqsivinga aniluni 
uutuniarngmat itiqsimalirami Aqsauyayugq akiasiliq- 
quq. taikunga akillinut anivigiqqauyanganut 
utirutyisivuq. immiuyiluaqsunili naammanaagaqsuni 
tuniq piyariigmat. tagali taikunga itiqsugu akillinut 
piiriallanaguli utirutyisituinnaliqquli. tunirli 
utiqqaungillaq qitiqsinga Aqsauyayurli qitiqsinga 
utirunnatuq. unamminangimat tuniq kamagun- 
naiquk. pisusigivuq tuniq taga taanna piyariiramik 
nuqqasutik, atyiqaliqquq taitsuminga takunnaaval- 
lutut. kinguningagut inuuqatiminut unammigiyauli- 
laurngmiyuq nulianga pityutigitsugutsainaq 
piuluarngmat. taanna qayangminik maqisuuviniq 
nulianga iluani qayaup piqraitillugu piulinagaq- 
taqaqsunilu. suliyuq suunguyuviniruna. qauyim- 
angitunut kinguningani pinasuagauvalirngnimiyuq. 
unikkaangittara suli sanasimangimat. 


aqsauyayuq 


Translation 


This carving here is of a man named Aqsauyayuq. 
He was being worked upon by a tuniq because his 
wife was a beautiful woman. The first time, the 
tunig brought a male polar bear slung on his back, 
walking like that. When Aqsauyayug sees him, he 
feels like fighting him. The tuniq, taking the load 
off his back with much effort, wants Aqsauyayuq to 
try to see whether he can do it. When Aqsauyayuq 
does the same effortlessly and does it better, the 
tuniq wants to have a fight. As they fight, the 
tuniq's bearskin pants are getting torn when they 
exert their strength, and he doesn't beat the one he 
feels like fighting. 

Still he wants to try something else. He wants 
to see whether his middle finger isn't any stronger 
than Aqsauyayuq’s. He wants to take the head of 
a walrus into a camp farther off, carrying it with the 
middle finger. Now this one [Aqsauyayuqg in the far 
camp] who was being brought it will go out fora try. 
When he [the tuniq] gets in [the far camp], 
Aqsauyayuq tries to do better. When the tuniq is 
finished, Aqsauyayuq returns to the other camp 
from where the tuniq started out, getting there 
promptly and effortlessly. And now, having entered 
the far-off camp, he is just returning without taking it 
[the walrus head] off. With the tuniq, his middle 
finger would not let him return, but with Aqsauyayuq 
his middle finger does. Because he cannot beat his 
opponent, the tuniq bothers him no longer. 

He walks away, the tuniq, while Agsauyayuq stops 
since they are finished. Those who have seen him 
have an image of him. 

After that, he was being contested again by his 
fellow men because of his wife who was so beautiful 
and fine. He used to carry his kayak with his wife 
inside braiding her hair and their belongings as well. 
It is true about his being strong. Later he was being 
worked upon by others who did not know about 
him. I’m not telling about that because it isn't 
carved yet. 
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Plate 7 


Qiituq and Nuiliq fighting 
(l. 87/2". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8644) 
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da 
giiturlu nuilirlu 


Carving and story by Nua E9-848 (IV-B-1305; 
syllabic text) 


taanna paaqqaaliutyilaugtuviniq angutipaaluuyu- 
rinnimaguug Qiituq. asuilaa paaliramik sunautsagun- 
nainiqquq. unniinuna sunautsarunnairami imaaguuq 
uqautyiqattatuviniq “arngnaruna arngnautuinnamut 
suqqayangituq” laqattaliqtuviniq sunaupva ilaanit 
aqsurungitumik. sunaupva sauminganilluunniit 
suggagangitug. paaqattasutillu qitiqsimiqattasutillu 
piliramik” arngnaapiguna, uulli arngnaapimmik!" 
layauqattalirami angiyumik sayulirngniquq. Qiituq 
paaqqaaniquq. Nuiliq nakunaariniquq. 


giitug and nuiliq 


Translation 


This Qiituq wanted to have a fighting contest 
because he thought he was a real big man. And then 
when they fought, he won effortlessly. Just because 
he always won, he would say to his opponent, 

"This one's a woman. Being but a woman, he can't 
do anything." He would say that, but unbeknownst 
to him his opponent would not be putting forth any 
strength on purpose. 

Suddenly he could not even do it with the left 
hand [i.e., pull it forth]. As they fought with the 
middle fingers and he was told, "This one's a little 
woman. Look at the little woman!” he trembled a 
great deal [with humiliation]. Qiituq started fighting 
first; then Nuiliq did a thankful deed. 
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Plate 8 


Saakiluusi about to be shot 
(h. 8'/2””. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8629) 


5 
saakiluusi 


Carving and story by Nua E9-848 (IV-B-1291; 
syllabic text) 


akunialuk inuit tuurnngauniraivannimata inuum- 
miyugaluarngnilli iqsinaqtunik inutuinnamit 


anginiqsanik. qaiqtumik illugagpatuviniit tuurnngait. 


inuutsutik tuurnngauniragtauyut inunnut iqsinarng- 
mata. tuquraivannimata inunnik maqaittunik 
nipakkaivannimata inuugaluaqsutik anginiqsait 
inummit. taanna tuurnngaq iqsinaqtuq atiqargnimi- 
yuq Saakiluusimik. atiginga saakittuumat saakittu- 
ugami naanga nuitavuq. taga qaiqtumi illulik. inun- 
nik nipakkaivattug iqsinagtuugami. taimaippamat 
nipakkaivammat inuguug illunganut ailirngniquq 
tuqutsigiaqtusuni. illungataguuq katanganut utaq- 
qigiaqtusuni pititsiqarami. asuilaa utaqqiliqquq 
katanganiitsuni anitsiarisitsugu. asuilaa anilirng- 
niquq. anigami inummik takungilaq katammiitumik. 
qaningitumik kisiani ginisilirngniquq. inuqarngniu- 
yatyangimali tamaani qanittumi. qaningitumiuna 
kisiani qinisivuq. sunaupva angummik tulliraaqtuq. 
aggaminik tiqqiaqaqsuni siqiniup ataani siqiniq 
nagittulirmgmat qiniqturuna inutsiutuq iqsinarami. 
takulaurani katammiqatiminik angummik qaqyu- 
mununa tupviuvuq naangmigut. ipilirngniramiguuq 
itikallatuinnaquq taqqamani tuqutuinnaniquq 
illumita iluani. taanna unikkaaguvug. 


saakiluusi 


Translation 


Long ago people called the ones who, though 13 
human, were bigger than ordinary people and 
dangerous, tuurnngaq [tuniq elsewhere]. The 
tuurnngaqs had houses of solid rock. While they 
were living, they were called tuurnngaqs by the 
people because they were dangerous. They used to 
kill people, make hunters disappear. 

This one dangerous tuurnngaq was named Saakil- 
uusi. Because his parka was short in front and stuck 
out [saakittuq], his belly showed. He had a house in 
the solid rock and made people disappear, for he 
was fierce and dangerous. Because he was like that, 
making them disappear, a man went over to his 
house to kill him. He went to the entrance of his 
house to wait there, for he had a bow. And so he 
was waiting at the entrance for him to come out. 

So then the tuurnngaq was coming out. He came out, 
but he didn't see the man at the entrance. He was 
looking for things only in the distance since he 
assumed that there wasn't anybody at all there 
nearby. He looked only in the distance. Unbe- 
knownst to him he was standing over a man. 
Shading his eyes with his hand to get under the low 
sun, he searched, hunting for people, for he was 
fierce and dangerous. Before he saw the man that 
was with him, he was hit in the belly by an arrow. 
Gasping for breath, he just went in suddenly and 
died there inside of his house. That is the story. 
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(h. 7/2”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8628) 


B. Fighting with a rope 


(h. 131/4”) 


A. Ikuutayuuq drilling 


Plate 9 
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6 
ikuutayuuq 


Carvings by Nua E9-848 and Aisa Qupiqrualuk £9- 
801; story by Yuanasi Qinnuayuaq Е9-844, Nua's 
father (IV-B-1290; NA-954; BA 17-7) 


ammalu Yuanasi Qinnuayuaq uqasivunga. 
qallunaallu inuillu Ikuutayuumik tusaumayugut. 
Ikuutayuuq naqralangatillugu allaangatsugu 
ikuutaqpalauqtuq, valauqtuuk nukariik tuqutsugu. 
tuqutsigamik inuksuliugpalaugtuuk Kuuvingmi. 
inuksualuit taikani ikuutaqtaviviningit napayut. 
inuup atyingit tuqutami atyinginnik nappatiriva- 
lauqtuq angiyuugamik angiyualuit napayut 
Kuuvingmi. tuniit suuniqpaangat ilaminik nalligusu- 
lirami paavalaurngmanik, paavalauramik atsunaali- 
yaratik. atsunaamut kisiani tigumiarumaliqsugu 
tuqutauquliramiuk inunnik nalligusutsuni. atsuna- 
amik kasuusiyaqsuni tigumiarutiqaqsuni 
paalilauqtuuk. paaliramik uqrutaulauqtuq 
Ikuutayuuq tunirngmut suuniqpaangannut tuniit, 
tuqutaulauqtuq Ikuutayuuq tuniq uqrusilaurngmat 
“kaputsalungaunniit kaputsaliritsi^ uqalauqtuuga- 
luaq tuniq kapiyaulaungituq. anaanaqalauqtuq 
Tamakkusialummik. ^Tamakkusialutyuuluni takun- 
naatuqaqyusaruminaqpaa" uqaavalauqtuq Tamak- 
kusialuk anaanangat. irngningata aippanga 
tuqutaummat ammalu irngniriik qimaalaurgnmaniik 
qimaalauramik pitaqarunnaiquq Ikuutayuuq. 


ikuutayuug 


Translation 


And once again I, Johannesie Qinnuayuaq, am 15 
going to speak. White men and Eskimos have heard 
of Ikuutayuug [the one who drills]. Ikuutayuug, 
together with his brother, used to drill while 
straddled over victims down on their backs, killing 
them. When they killed, they made inuksuut [piled 
rock pillars] at Kuuvik [a river about a hundred miles 
north of Povungnituk]. Many inuksuut stand over 
there where they drilled. They erected likenesses 
of the people they killed. Since they were big, very 
big ones stand at Kuuvik. 

Because the strongest tuniq loved his people, they 
[the tunig and Ikuutayuug] used to fight, fighting 
without ropes. He wanted to use a rope only to hold 
them together because he wanted him [Ikuutayuuq] 
killed, for he loved the people. With a rope to 
connect and hold them together, they fought. When 
they fought, Ikuutayuuq was felled by the strongest 
of the tuniqs. Ikuutayuug was killed when the tuniq 
felled him. "Don't worry about stabbing me, just 
stab," said the tuniq, but he was not stabbed. 
Ikuutayuuq had a mother, Tamakkusialuk. “Being 
the great Tamakkusialuk, | have no desire to watch," 
said Tamakkusialuk, his mother. When one of her 
sons was killed, the mother and the other son ran 
away. Since then there are no more of the 
Ikuutayuug. 
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Plate 10 


The big brother taking away a seal 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14375) 
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7: 
sikuliasuituq 


Carving and story by Aisa Qupiqrualuk E9-801 
(syllabic text) 


taitsumanialuk inuuk nayagiik angiyualuunnima- 
niik nukilialuutsutik. iqsigiyauvuuk anngaatuinnatsu- 
tik. natsitanginnik aqsaanigaritsugit nirisuuviniik. 
taga natsimata aggautinginnik qinisivuq ipiungipat 
aatsilangayuq, ipiuppat kamaginiangitanga. taimait- 
suni natsisiuqtunik malisuuk tuvakkut pisuqqayara- 
mik saattukuuqqayangikaluaqsutik. utaqqiniarami 
natsipata aqsaaniniarami aggautinga ipiungipat 
ipiuppat kamaniangituq. taimaitsuni sinittaqa- 
tausiyuq sinittariuqsuni asini. tagali apigsupuq 
"ganuilingatsutik sinittariugtut sinittasuguvaat?" 
kiuyauvuq imaak “niuminik qipitsisutik qilatsusutik. 
asuilaa qilatsuimat kapugtausivug savinnut illuup 
iluani. nukilialuugami tuqutsigiirngnimiyuq atau- 
siungitumik talituinnaminut niungit qilatsimammata. 
tuqummat qimaannimiyut aniqrasutik. tikigamik 
angiqramut nayanga apiqsupuq imaak "aniga tuqup- 
pisiuk?" “auka” kiuyauvuq “ullumi tikinniangituq 
aqsaanigarngnut aqtusarami" sunaupva salluqitaut- 
suni. sinisimmat qimaayausivuq qimattauvuq. 
inutuulirami tuqutuinnaniqquq arngnaugami. 


ri 


sikuliasuitug 


Translation 


A long time ago, two people, brother and sister, 17 
were very big and very strong. They were feared and 
complied with by everyone. They made their living 
by taking seals away from others. Now when the 
hunter caught seals, the brother started searching 
their wrists. If his wrist wasn't dirty, the hunter 
would bring him his seal; if it was dirty, the brother 
wouldn’t bother the hunter. To do as he did, the big 
brother followed the seal hunters, for although he 
could not walk on thin ice, he could on solid ice. 

He would wait for them to catch seals and would 
take the seals if their wrists weren't dirty. If they were 
dirty, he wouldn’t bother them. 

Doing thus, he started to take part in staying out 
overnight, sleeping away from home for the first 
time. Now he asked, “How does one who is on his 
first night out sleep?” He was answered thus: “By 
covering up your legs and tying them.” And so when 
he was tied up, they started stabbing him with knives 
inside the snowhouse. Because he was very strong, 
he killed more than one with his bare hands, even 
though his legs were tied up. When he was dead, 
they left him and started home. 

When they arrived home, his sister asked, 

“Did you kill my brother?” “No,” she was answered, 
“He is not coming home today because he is 
overburdened by the seals he took away.” Unknown 
to her she was being lied to. When she fell asleep, 
they began running away from her, and she was 

left behind. When she was alone, she simply died, 
being a woman. 


NOTE: Sikuliasuituq means ‘the one who does not go on ice.’ 


Plate 11 


A. The dwarf smothering the man 
(Cat. no. IV-B-1344, h. 111/2”, 
Photo Toby Rainey, J-8621) 

B. The dogs attacking the dwarf 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14373) 
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8 
inugagulliq ipitsilauqtuvinig 
angutimik 


Carvings and story by Saali Arngnaituq E9-1460 
(IV-B-1344; AR 3-15 reading of syllabic text) 


imaak tukinga. angutik uumayuqsiutuq 
qimutsisuni ingiqravuq. inuapimmik mikiyumik 
sivunirngmini takuliqquq. inuk inugagullimik taku- 
liqquq. ailiqquq paagsilirngniquq gaitillugu tikil- 
luturngnagu qanittumiilirngmat nuqqapuq. inuapik 
qaiyuq suli mikiyumik qimmingit ipiutaqaramik 
nuqqaput. gimminik tikiutigani qulaagut minngisuni 
qimmingitta inummut qamutiinnitumut katsungillaq 
niaqunganut. aniqtivinginnik umitsivuq matutsivuq 
aggaminut qaningalu qingagillu matutsugit agga- 
minut. inuk suviirutyauvug. tuqukasalirami 
naqralappuq. tuqulirami nukiiqpuq uqrutuinnaquq. 
qimmingit katsutiliqqut. tiriganniayanik annura- 
agarngmat inuapik tiriganniaguyaalirngnirami 
qimmiit kiisiliqqut. sunaupva sakkusaangilat paat- 
sugu. paayaulirami inummik sakkusivuq. inuk 
uummakivuq sakkutaugami. nukiqarunnairami inuk 
takunnatuinnaliqquq nukiqangimullu paayaulira- 
luarngmatt aatsiqayangilarluunniit qimmiminik 
takunnatuinnalirngniquq. tuqutautuinnalirngniqug 
aatsiqayanginami sakkutauqqayangimat. 

taimaak ingiqrasisigivug tumiapingit atuqsugit 
illunginnut anaqranginnut tikikkivuq. kataapinginnik 
itiqqayangilaq kataapingit quukittuumata. qinganga- 
gut uqaliqquq “angutisi tuqutauvuq gimmika 
uiviittuumata" taimaak uqaqtuq. anaqratuin- 
nasigivuq amma qaulirngmat anilirivuq. tasamunga 
imarngmut pisusinniqut mitsaanut pisulirngnimata 
tutyasisigivuq. sinaanut tikikkaluarami sikuliakut 
nangiarngnatukkut pisusilirngniquq. tutyasaungimata 
nangiarngnamat nangiarngnatukkut pisunnimata 
pisuqqayanginami kamagunnaituinnaniqqua. 
quyanaaqpuq ayurngnamat. taimaataga uqausiq- 
tanga taanna inugagulliup. 


the dwarf who smothered a man 


Translation 


It goes like this. A man is hunting, travelling by 
dog-team when he sights a small man to the front 
of him. The man sees a dwarf. He goes over, going to 
meet him. When he is near, he stops while the dwarf 
is coming but has not vet arrived. The little man is 
still inching forward. Because of their traces, the 
dogs stop. Before he gets to the man's dogs, he leaps 
over them onto the man on the sled. He won't 
slacken off from about his head; covering the mouth 
and nose with his hands, he seals up the breathing 
organs. The man has his wind cut off. Almost dying, 
he falls backwards. Dying, he weakens and just keels 
over. His dogs suddenly start after the little man, 
taking him for a fox because he has foxskin clothing. 
The dogs begin biting him. They do not stop so he 
lets go of the man while being attacked. Because he 
is released, the man lives once more. For lack of 
strength from the attack, and also for lack of anyone 
else to call off the dogs, he just watches them. The 
dwarf is killed because he can't be freed from the 
dogs, there being no one to call them off. 

Then the man resumes travel once more. Using the 
little tracks of the dwarf, he reaches his snowhouse, 
his home. But he cannot go in its little door because 
itis too narrow. Through the ventilation hole he says, 
"Your man is killed because my dogs are bad." 

So he says, and simply heads home. He returns again 
when it is dawn. They [the dwarf's family] have 
started walking down in the direction of the water, 
so he starts tracking them. Reaching the floe-edge, 
he begins to walk over thin, dangerous ice. As they 
cannot be tracked in the dangerous ice since he 
can't walk there, he just stops bothering; he gives up 
because nothing can be done about it. That's all the 
words there are to this about the dwarf. 
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Plate 12 


The dwarf favouring the hunter 
(м. 11/4". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8611) 
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9 
inugagulliq aittuilaugtuvinig 
tuttuvinirngmik 


Carving and story by Saali Arngnaituq E9-1460 
(IV-B-1339; syllabic text) 


unikkaatuat taakkuataga akunialuk tusaumayara. 
imaaguug angutik taanna inutuinnaq asiminik 
qauyimagani inuqarngmangaat tuttusiuqtuviniq 
pisuinnasuni auyami nunamut. tuttunik ginirami 
asuilaa takulirngniqua aulayumik. turaatyanagu 
takulirami sivuninganut ailiqquq taggituinnasugu. 
saniapianiilirami suqquisigialirngniquq unaliguug 
inuapik. taima turaatsiariatuinnasugu paagsigia- 
lirngniquq. takuliramiguuq inugagulliq nuqqa- 
kainaraluaqsuni taanna inuk katsungangimat aitsuni 
qaisituinnaquq. inugagulliq nammatualuguuq 
mikiluaqtuq. malugigaluagsugu katiliqqaa. unaliguuq 
inugagulliq mikiyuapik angutimmariugaluaq tut- 
tumiguuq pangnialummik nammatuq. aminganik 
immusituinnasugu nammatuq. imaaguuq uqaliqquq 
“taika qinisiqtayuanik qimappaka” uqaliqquq. 
angutik kiuliqquq "ai nani?” “taikani tapva tamak- 
kuataga tumikka aturlugit takuniagpatit.” asuilaa 
atuutiliqquq. ukualiguuq tunnualungit qimat- 
taviningit. niaqungalu uqanga atayuq niungillu 
patingit atayut. qimattaviningit kamaginiarunaisugit. 
inuk annituqtaulirngniquq inugagullimut. inuutsutik 
katitsaaninginivuuq. taimaataga unikkaatuaq. taanna 
inugagulliq tikkutuqtuq “avaniitut” layuq. 


the dwarf who gave caribou 


Translation 


These stories were heard by me a long time ago. 
It was like this: This man, an ordinary human being, 
was caribou hunting on foot inland in the summer, 
without knowing whether there were any others 
about. As he was looking for caribou, he saw 
something move. When he saw it, instead of going 
straight towards it, he cut in front of it, keeping 
out of sight. When he was very close, he went to find 
out what it was, and there before him was a small 
man. 

Now he went straight to him to meet him. The 
dwarf, seeing him, stopped for a moment, but when 
the man was going over without any hesitation, 
he just kept coming. The dwarf, who was carrying a 
lot on his back, was very small. Though he was 
suspicious of the man, he met with him. This small 
but fully adult dwarf carried a big fat caribou buck 
slung on his back. He carried it simply rolled up in 
its skin. He spoke as follows: 

"Over there — I left what you are looking hard for 
over there." 

The man answered, "Yes? Where?" 

“Those things are over there. Follow my tracks 
and you'll see them." 

And so he followed them. These were the pieces 
of caribou fat the dwarf had left behind: the head 
with the tongue and the legs with the marrow. He 
had left them for good. The man had a kill made for 
him by the dwarf. They never met again while alive. 
That's the end of the story. This [referring to the 
carving] is the dwarf pointing and saying, “They are 
over there." 
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Plate 13 


The dwarf pulling at the stuck seal 
(l. 9/2”, Photo Toby Rainey, J-8620) 


NOTE: This story is one of the best known about the dwarfs, 
says Rasmussen, who gives more comprehensible versions 
from the Iglulik and Netsilik Eskimos (1929: 213; 1931: 256). 
The dwarf, together with a wife, are visitors who occupy one 
of the rooms of a double snowhouse; the old woman lives in 
the other room. When the dwarfs are about to leave, the 
woman, wanting some of their meat, spits on it to freeze it 
fast. But after they leave, the meat reverts to its actual dwarf- 
size state, caribou hindquarters becoming bird hindquarters, 
for the dwarfs’ game appears as its equivalent in human terms 
only as long as they are being dealt with by them. A Baffin 
Land version given by Boas does not mention this transforma- 
tion of the meat. Also the old woman has a grandson who 
freezes it fast with spit (Boas 1907: 202—3). 
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10 
inugagullilu panigiillu 
Carving and story by Saali Arngnaitug E9-1460 
(IV-B-1345; AR 2-14) 


unikkaatuagtagarivug inugagullimilu arngnaanillu 
panigiinik maqruunik. tainna inugagulliq 
inutuammariviniq inutuinnasiagutsuni taannatuat- 
siaviniq taannatuamariviniuyuriyug. natsisiuriagpatu- 
viniq natsipatsuni. utyutuviniq angiyumik nappami 
uniaqtuviniq tikiutyiyuviniq illuminut. 
qauyimaniyangittuq taannatuamariyurirami. taikkua 
illungata quppaani ningiuq inutuagunnimiyuq tainna 
paninga natsisiuqpanimimat. qauyimanniyangimi- 
yuuq ilagarngmangaamik nunaqqatiqarngmangaamik 
tamaanilluaq illuqanirngmiyuuq. tainna paninga 
natsisiuriaqpanirami natsipatuviniumiyuq nirami 
imisuguvattuviniik qulliqaqsutillu ukkusiminillu. 
taanna ukkusik uyaraq uyaratuinnamariviniq 
qullisaramariviniutsuni taima natsisiuriatillugu 
arngnaq paninga suqvalummik tusaagaluarami 
ipigusuppaningituq. taima uqquyuugamik paninga 
natsipanimat uqquyuugutiqarami quppaa illuup 
ikumaup nallaa siqsisugumat aumanamullu 
quaqattatillugu ikianganut nilaruisuuq. taimaitsuni 
itivia uqquuqatigiitualuugamik itivimiutariramik 
nipinngalirngniquuq. 

taatsuma inugagulliup nappautitanga uniaqta- 
vininga nipinngamat tapva aqsuruliqquq. taima 
qauqqayangimat qaurasuaraluaqsugu suqvalattuarua- 
raaluulirami taakua itivimiutariik naalattumariaaluli- 
qquuq inuttaqariamik quppamini suqquisisuliramik 
naalatumarialuulirngniramik liramik iqsiliqtuuq. 
suna taimailuutaurayarngmangaat naluliramik 
qauyimatyangituuq. inugagulliq sunaupva utyuup 
nappaanik qauqsigasuaqtualuummatt illungata 
itiviani sikuyaumayualummiq. tainna ningiuguni- 
qsaq uitayauturuaraaluuliqtuq upinnarani taimaittuq 
illuup quppaa suqvaluttaqalirngmat. sunamut 
taimaituqarngmangaat naluliqtuviniik kisiani 
naluluarutiqaqtuviniik qauqsigasuaqtualuulirngmat 
utyumik sikuyaumayualumnik. tamanna 
unikkaatuaq pivimmiyuq. 


the dwarf and the mother 
and daughter 


Translation 


There is a story about a dwarf and a woman and 
her daughter. The dwarf was all alone, so he thought, 
leading a simple life. He used to go sealing with 
some success. He got a big bearded seal and dragged 
half of ithome to his snowhouse. Taking himself to 
be the onlv one around, he did not know how 
things really were. The old woman thought she was 
alone in her half of the house because her daughter 
often went sealing too. They never knew that they 
had a neighbour nearby, yet they had their house so 
close to the dwarf's. Since the daughter went sealing, 
they had seals too, and thus had water to drink 
[by melting snow, using the seal oil for fuel], having 
a lamp and a pot. The pot was of rock, being made 
of soapstone. While her daughter was off hunting 
seals, the woman heard little noises, but she thought 
they were nothing. Being as warm as it was because 
they had means for heating, the half of the house 
where the lamp lay iced up through melting and 
refreezing. Because of this condition they were stuck 
together with the house across. 

The half of a bearded seal that the dwarf had 
dragged in was stuck [in the ice from the melting and 
refreezing of the house], and so he was exerting 
himself. He could not pull it free, although he was 
trying to, because it was stuck fast. His neighbours 
on the other side were listening very hard as there 
was somebody in the other half making noises. As 
they listened, they became scared; they didn't know 
what could be making such noises. Unbeknownst to 
them, the dwarf was trying to pull out the half of 
the bearded seal stuck fast in the ice on the other 
side of their house. The old woman was very 
frightened—no wonder, when half of the house 
was making noises. What the state of affairs was was 
a mystery to them. But it was even more so when 
the dwarf tried to pull out the bearded seal that was 
stuck in the ice. This is all of the story. 


Plate 14 


The old woman turned into a man getting a seal while her 
grandchild keeps house 


(1. 10/4". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8610) 
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11 
ningiuraapik angutiruulaugtuvinig 
Carving and story by Saali Arngnaitug E9-1460 
(1V-B-1340; syllabic text) 


taannataga unikkaatuaq. taakkua inugagulliup 
kinguningani piusigalirngniquuk. ningiuraaluvinig 
angutinngusimalirami natsisiuqpalirngnirami 
natsipalirngniquq. angutinngusimalirami irnngutami- 
nik arngnataalirngniquq. arngnagalirami paiyiaqalir- 
ngniquq. angutialuuliqtuviniq maulirami inutuutsuni 
mauvalirngniquq. asuilaa annituqpalirngniquq 
angutaulirami. qimainnagakuviniq ningiuraaluviniq 
qimmilialuuliqtuviniq. taana tiguarngminik 
arngnaqaliqsuni angutirruurami maqaippalirami 
utyumik nugilirngniqug utyuapimmik. ningiuviniu- 
mut suunngituugami naqralangasitsautigitsuni nugi- 
liqquq. suunngituumut anaqratuaruni mikiliapitsa- 
suni. taanna arngnanga tiguavininga imaak inunnut 
tikitaugamik ugagpatuviniit "kinaumukua qamuti- 
БИК?” imaak uqaqpatuviniq "anaanatsiama." imaak 
uqaqpatuviniit “kinaumukua gimmingiit?” imaak 
uqaqpatuviniq “anaanatsiama” sunaupva angutigiliq- 
sugu angutinngusimalirngmat angutigiliqtavininga 
taatsuma. taannali immiutug tiguanga arngnanga 
taanna immiutuq paqqaasituinnasuni. paiyuq 
tiguanga irngutanga. taanna anaqratuarami miki- 
liapitsasuniguuq arngnaruulirngnimiyuq imaaguuq 
uqaqsuni “uqilli uqilli” nipikillivalliaraapitsasuni- 
guuq taimaak uqaliqtuviniq. ningiuguliqsuni miki- 
yuulirngnimiyuq ningiurngmut utirngnimiyuq. 
taimaataga unikkaatuaq tukinga. taimaak qakima- 
kainnatuviniq angutaunirngmini. ningiugulirngnimi- 
gamiguuq qanuilinnimangaat atsuuk. taakkuataga. 


NOTE: This seemingly strange account is widely known too. 
More detailed versions are recorded from the Baffin Land 
(Davis Strait) and Netsilik Eskimos (Boas 1907: 248-9, 323-5; 
Rasmussen 1931: 303-4): An old woman and her grand- 
daughter or adoptive daughter are abandoned. To survive, 
the woman transforms herself into a man. Also, to go sealing 
she turns her genitals into a sled and the lumps of snow she 
wiped herself with, or her toes into dogs. The dogs and sled 
are of course needed for the seal hunt, both to get to the 
breathing-holes and to smell them out. The first seals are 
caught through the floor of the house or of its entranceway. 
Other animals too, notably foxes and caribou, are enticed into 
the house by magic words (See also Rasmussen 1929: 160-1; 
1930a: 112; Holtved 1951:11: 89—90, 128-9). 


the little old woman who used to 
become aman 


Translation 


This is the story. After those of the dwarf, they 25 
[the figures of tradition] were in this state: A very 
old woman used to get seals by turning into a man 
and going sealing. When she turned into a man, she 
took her grandchild for a wife. With a wife she had 
somebody to keep house while she was away. She 
became a mighty man when she was sealing at the 
breathing-holes; she used to seal all by herself. 

So then, when she was a man she used to get game. 
An old woman who had been left behind, she had 
lots of dogs. Once when out hunting after having 
turned into a man and having married her adopted 
child, she was bracing on a line against a bearded 
seal, asmall one. Because she was weak, being an old 
woman originally, in a little while she was pulling 
lying down. When she went home, she became very 
small from being weak. 

When people came and asked her wife, formerly 
her adopted child, “Whose sleds are these?” she 
would say, “My grandmother’s.” They would say, 
“Whose dogs are these?" and she would say “My 
grandmother's," but unbeknownst to them, that was 
her husband. When she had turned into a man, she 
was her husband. 

This one [referring to a figure in the carving], the 
adopted grandchild and wife, is melting snow for 
water. Melting the snow, she is trying to keep warm; 
the adopted grandchild is keeping house. The other 
one upon getting home got very small and turned 
into a woman again, saying, “Ugilli, ugilli.” It was 
with a quickly fading voice that she said this. She 
became small and turned back into an old woman. 
That's the way the story goes. While a man, she was 
well off. Whatever became of her when she became 
an old woman again, | don’t know. That’s it. 


26 


Plate 15 


A. Qisaruatsiag taking fish 

(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14367) 
B. Feet becoming wolflike 

(Cat. no. NA-937, h. 91/4”) 
C. Turning into a wolf 

(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14360) 


12 
amaruruugtug 


Carvings and story by Saali Arngnaituq E9-1460 
(IV-B-1299, NA 943; AR 2-12) 


ammatauq unikkaatuaq pigivuq Qisaruatsiaviniq. 
taanna amaruruugtuvinimik atilik taiyauvuq. 
unikkaatuagummiyug qallunaaqaqpaninngimat 
akunialuk tamaani nunami. taanna iqalummut 
kisiani inuugasuaqpatuviniumata tainna iliaqrukasaa- 
viniq irngniqaraluaqsuni maqruunik. irngniqarami 
maqruunik tamainnut piuliagtaugasuttuviniugaluaq 
vattuviniugaluaq piuliagtaugiamik upigusuppatuvini- 
unnginami. taimangatt illuliutuinnasuni illutaatuin- 
napattuviniq. illumiutariyaugasuaraluarami 
illuliutuinnasuni ningiugutsaralua illuliutuinnapat- 
tuviniq iliaqruutitsuni imminik. piungitummariunni- 
rami tilliyuuraalutsunilu pivannirami. sinilituarngma- 
ta iqalunnik tigulainnipattuviniq. iqalutsiuriaqpasun- 
ilu iqalutsiuriaqpanirami inuuvatsunilu iqalungituar- 
ami tillipattuviniq. taimaikami iliaqruutittuviniq 
piuliaqtaugasuaraluarami irngniminut. illumiutariy- 
auqqayanniyangittuq iliaqruutikkami. 

iqaluuyariaqpakami qautamaat ilanganni 
tikigunnaituinnaratarngniquq. tikigunnaituinnarata- 
matt qaulirngmatt qiniriaqtausilirngniquq. asuilaa 
iqaluuyaqvigivattanga tikitaulirami inuqatyangittuq 
ungummut ungummuluaq tappaunga nunaalu- 
tuinnamut pisusilirngniquq tainna qiniriaqtuviniq 
tutyasisilirngniquq. tutyasitsuni akuni unnutuinna- 


the one who turned into a wolf 


Translation 


M 
Ni 


Then again, there is the story about Qisaruatsiaq. 
The one who became a wolf is called by this name. 
It also is a story of a time long ago when there were 
no white men here in this country. This one used 
to try to make a living only by fish. She was almost 
abandoned to herself alone although she had two 
sons. She had two sons who tried to support her, 
but she did not appreciate being looked after. She 
would always build a snowhouse for herself alone. 
They tried to have her in one house together with 
other people, but although an old woman she 
always built a house for herself, deliberately 
trying to get herself abandoned and forsaken by 
the rest. Being very bad and stealing habitually, 
she would take people’s fish when they were asleep. 
She used to go fishing and make a living by that, 
but if she did not catch any fish, she used to steal. 
Being like that, she was abandoned to herself, 
although her sons tried to keep her. She couldn’t 
be made to stay in a house together with others 
because she was causing herself to be forsaken. 

One day, while off on her daily fishing, she stopped 
coming back. Because she did not return anymore, 
she was searched for at dawn. And so her fishing 
spot was reached, but there was nobody there. 


Plate 16 


A. Eating her remaining boot 


(Cat. no. IV -B-1299, h. 6°%/a”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8637) 
B. Killing caribou 


(Cat. no. NA 943, |. 11'/s". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8607) 


liratarngmat tutyasiliraluarami suli unnutuinnalirata- 
rngmimat suli suli tappaungaliaqtuviniq. taaqsiliqti- 
lugu itigangit kamilaatuvinig suqquisilirngniquq 
tuminginik. mikilivallialirngniqut tutyaluttaaliramiuk. 
qauyiniaqtumariunnirami amaruruulirngniqut 
itigangit quppangit inuutsutik quppangit. 
taimaittuulirngnirami tainna tutyasigiarasuaqtuviniq 
utituinnasilirngniquq. 

taima tuttusiugpatuviniutsutik tuttumik nigiqa- 
tuinnapaliqtuviniq tuttusiuriaqpatuviniulirngnimi- 
mata kinguningani tainna suli suqquigiyauyuq. taima 
tappaunga nunaliaqpanirngmata tuttusiuriaqpasutik 
tainna suqquigiyauvattuviniq. illua suli kamilaanin- 
gmat taimaittuusuni iliaqruuyuviniutsuni amaruruuq- 
tuviniq. taanna unikkaatuagugivuq taimaataga 
uqausiqtarimmiyanga. taima. 


Directly away into the vast interior her tracks led. 29 
The one who was searching began tracking her 
down. He tracked her for a long time, even when it 
was getting dark. Still tracking while it was getting 
dark, he went up inland more and more. When it 
was just turning very dark, he was positive by the 
tracks that her feet were bare. They got smaller and 
smaller the longer he tracked her. As he really went 
on to find out, half of her feet became wolf while 
half were human. As she was like that, the one who 
had tried to track her down turned back. 

Hunting caribou, she used to have them for food. 
Afterwards, when people went after caribou, they 
were positive about her [being turned into a wolf]. 
When they used to go up inland hunting caribou 
they were certain about her. She had taken off her 
other boot as well. In this way, having gotten herself 
abandoned, she had become a wolf. This too is a 
story; that is how its words go. 
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Plate 17 kautyayuk 
Kautyayuq killing Carving by Liivai Qumaaluk E9-843; story by 
(h. 10”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8649) Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 (IV-B-1310; AR 8-43 


read from syllabic script) 


30 imaak unikkaasivunga mitsaanut nayagiik. taakua- 


guuq nayagiik ullumi natsitauyumik sikumiitumik 
aitsisivuviniik. taimaguug anaqrarasualiqsutik 
sikumik siqutyirutyauliqtuviniik. nunaaqtuviniik 
sirlak. taima asiuvalliatuinnanialiramik inugarn- 
gmimat takuyauyuviniik nayangalu turusiapillu 
turusiapituinaq suli. arngaq angayutsiq turusiapillu 
tiguaguliqtuuk auyalimaami ikiullu apvaluangani 
tiguak. ukiugalu sivituuq. Kautyayuq atiqaliqtuq 
iliaqruulirami. arngnaapik nayanga piqraiyiutuin- 
natuviniq qarliup ungiqtasanginnik qayaullu ivalut- 
sanginnik. taima aggangitta sauningit nuiyuviniit 
nayangata piqraituinnapannirami ulluqaaluk. 
niqituinnamilli nirivattuviniugaluaq Kautyayurli 
kaumik kigitsapatuviniq tuqsuuni. itiquyauvatuviniq 
kauyatsiquyaulirami qingangitigut qilutsugu manu- 
ami itiqtitauvattuviniq arngnaaluunnut maqruunut 
katammi. kautsigiirami tuqsuunuuqpatuviniq. 
unnuagulirngmat qimmini siniqatauvattuviniq 
iliaqruugami. 

tuqsuuniitillugu Kautyayuq qikiqrialutsaliqtuviniit 
nanuit pingasualuit. angutik anilirngniqug Kautyayuq 
tuqsuuniinginnaatillugu. 


"Kautyayuuq anigit!” “aniniangitunga.” 
"Kautyayuuq anigit!” “anilangangitunga.” 
"Kautyayuuq anigit!” “aniniangitunga.” 
“Kautyayuug anilaurit!” “aniniangitunga. 


itsuniangitunga.'" 
Шиир iluaniittunut unguuqtauliqtuviniq 
aniqutsugu anivuq. taima aniiliqsuni angilivalliaraa- 
lutsaliqtuviniq. arngnaq uqaalirngniquq “pinaravi- 
niinnik aitulauyugakkit nulaniatyangilatit. 
pinaraviniinnik aitulauyugakku nulaniatyangituq". 
nanuit kingulliingitigut iparatsuutituinnaliqtuviniq 
tuqurailiqtuviniq kingulliingitigut tigutuinnasugit. 
angilialutsarami inugalannik tuqurailiqtuviniq. 
maqruinaannik amiakkutuviniq arngnaanik manuami 
qiluyigivattavinirngminik. iliagrugigumatsugik 
amiakkutuviniq. taima Kautyayuq “tuqutuaruma 
qunnaap iluanuuqtauniaqqunga" layuviniq. taima 
niaqunga qunnaap iluaniinginnaaniraqtauyuq. 
taima nuqqapunga. 


kautyayuk 


Translation 


lam going to tell the story about a sister and a 
brother. The two, brother and sister, were going out 
to get a seal killed that day on the sea ice. As they 
were on their way home, they had the ice break up 
on them. They barely made it to land. Then they 
were only becoming lost more and more. Because 
there were some people around, they were found, 
the sister and the little boy who was still just a 
small boy. The girl, who was older, and the small boy 
were adopted for the whole summer and half the 
winter. It was a long winter. The boy was named 
Kautyayuq because he was a neglected orphan. 

The little woman, his sister, did nothing except braid 
drawstrings for trousers and thread for kayaks. Then 
the bones of her fingers showed through just from 
braiding all day long. She used to eat meat, but 
Kautyayuq used to chew on walrus hide in the 
vestibule. He used to be told to get in and be made 
to chew on walrus hide. He was pulled in by the 
nose over the threshold of the door by two big 
women. When he finished chewing hide, he would 
go to the vestibule. When it was night, he used to 
sleep with the dogs because he was abandoned 
and neglected. 

While Kautyayuq was in the vestibule, there was 
the sound of three big bears. While he was still in 
the vestibule a man went out. 
"Kautyayuq, come out.” 
“Kautyayuq, come out.” 
“Kautyayuq, come out.” 
“Kautyayuq, get out.” 


“| won't go out.” 
"| will not go out.” 
"| won't go out." 
"| won't go out. 
| won't peep out." 

He was being chased out by the people in the house 
who wanted him to go out [and be eaten]. He 
went out. Then when he was out, he started growing 
much bigger and bigger. A woman said, 

^| gave you an old pair of slippers so you're not 
going to grow big. | gave him an old pair of slippers 
so he's not going to grow big." 

He just snapped the bears about by their 
hindquarters like a whip. Just grasping them by the 
legs, he killed them off. He killed even the people 


when he grew big. Only two he left untouched—the 31 
women who used to pull him in by the nose. He 
spared them because he wanted to have them as 
his abandoned and abused ones. Then Kautyayuq 
said, 
“If am killed, | want to be put in a crack in the 
solid bedrock." 
It is said that his head is still inside solid rock. 


NOTE: It is the Moon Spirit that makes Kautyayuq big and 
strong in variants recorded from the Labrador coast (Hawkes 
1916: 158-9), Ungava Bay (Turner 1894: 265-6), east Baffin 
(Boas 1888: 630-3; 1907: 186-8, 518) and west Hudson Bay 
(Boas 1907: 309-10; Rasmussen 1929: 88-90). In Rasmussen’s 
variant the Moon beats the poor orphan free of the enfeebling 
impurities accumulated in him from women’s transgressions 
of tabu. In the Labrador and Baffin versions, the Moon whips 
him. The walrus hide fed to Kautyayuq, though tasty, is very 
tough and is commonly dogfeed. In many variants a 
sympathetic woman slips him a small knife, but this story- 
teller commented that he didn’t even have one. When 
Kautyayuq was hauled in for feeding, it was by fingers hooked 
in his nostrils. Povungnituk dogs are usually fed one ata 

time just inside the door, half in and half out. The carving 
depicts Kautyayuq after he suddenly grew, the split remnants 
of his small boy's clothing about his neck and legs. The whip 
is shown because the carver followed another version 

in which Kautyayuq whips people to death. 
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Plate 18 
Nulayuviniq 
(h. 101/2”) 


14 
nulayuvinig 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq £9-824 
(IV-B-1351; AR 8-46 read from syllabic script) 


imaallu unikkaasigivunga akuninitaalummik. 
aullaaguuq ingiqrasiliqtuviniit ullaakut utilaaqsutik 
qautuaqpat qimutsilutik. utiqsiliqtuviniit 
qimattavinirngminik giturngariiraapinnik kappiana- 
qtuutillugu kaattunik qiturngariiraapinnik 
pingasunik. utilirngniqut aitsisutik taikkuninga 
qimattavinirngminik qimutsiit aullaakaigumatsutik 
aitsiliqtuviniit. taimaguuq tikigamik qingangani 
tuqsutanganik illuup qaangani tikikkamik "ai 
tikippugut!” nillitugangilaruug. “ai tikippugut! 
inuliik? inuuvisi?” nillingillaguuq. “tuqungaliggisi? 
inuliik? inugarunnaigaa?” “inuaaluqaqpuq inuqaq- 
puq inugalluangituinnapuq.” taimaaguuq nillituga- 
liqtuviniq Шиир iluanit. taimaguuq taimaak nityalir- 
ngmat “inuaaluqaqpug inuqaqpuq inugalluangituin- 
napuq” taimaililituarngmat tuaviqsutik qimatsiliqtu- 
viniit qimutsiit aitsigasuagtuviniit taikkuninga. 
ingiqrasitsaraluaqtilugiguuq nuiliqtuq inuaaluq 
angiyualuutsuni. anaanamiguuq atiginganik amau- 
timik qungisirngmiapitsagainnasuni annuraittual- 
uutsuni qungisinga annuraatuaqaysuni amautimik 
angiyualummik taimaak angiyualuulirami nulagami. 
nutaraatyualuviniq inuuliqamiviniq. ullaalutsaliqtu- 
viniq tainna nutaraviniq. anaanami atiginganik 
qungisirngmiutagatsagainnaligtug. atiqqayangina- 
miuk qungisinganiituinnatuq. 

tikilirngmaguug taikkua qimutsiit ingiqrarasuaqsu- 
tut tuavirasuaqsutik sukattualuutsutik. taima 
anguyauliramik iparaalutsataugamiguuq. “ungaa!” 
taimaak nilliqattatuq. tainnaalu aippanga inuuk 
maqruugami qairngningarngmik ilaqqisuni kingu- 
ningani ullatualuummat kataiqattatuviniq. 
qairngningarngmik taimangat nunguutsisautigiapi- 
qattatuq. taimaak angiyuugami qairngningarngmik 
tamuattualauqsangiturluunniit iiqqatuinnasuni 
kigutiqatyanginnami nutaravinaapiugami 
nulayualuviniq arngnaapik. taima iparaqtaulirngmi- 
gami “ungaa!” taatsumingatuag nilliqattatuq. 
aqpangiqtualuk ukiumi ityiliaalusatillugu quarngnat- 
ualuutillugu quaqqayatyangittuk. taima iparaqtaulirn- 


the one who suddenly grew big 


Translation 


33 
And now | am going to tell a story from times long 


ago, as follows: These ones who were on the move 
[migrating] departed in the morning by dog-team 
intending to return at the next dawn. They were 
going back [to a previous camp] for a small group 
of three, mother and children, during a time of 
dreadful starvation. They went back to get the ones 
they had left behind; they went over by dog-team, 
wishing to get them moved. When they arrived, 
they shouted through the chimney of the ventilation 
hole on top of the snowhouse, 

^Hey, we've come." 

There was not a sound. 

^Hey, we've come. Is anybody in? Are you still 
alive?” 

Still there was nota sound. 

“Are you dead? Is anybody in? Or isn’t there 
anybody anymore?” 

“There's a big person; there is somebody. Only 
there aren’t very many people.” 

So someone said at last inside the snowhouse. 
When the voice said, “There's a big person; there 
is somebody. Only there aren’t very many people”; 
the ones who were returning by dog-team for the 
family left in a hurry. But just as they got under way, a 
big person, an enormous one, emerged into view. 
She had no clothes on except for her mother’s 
baby-carrying parka at the neck. But the big parka 
looked relatively small on her for she was huge, 
having suddenly grown. She was just a newborn 
infant before [and thus would have been in the back 
pouch of her mother’s parka]. 

The former infant started chasing them. Her 
mother's parka barely fitted on around her neck. 
She had it just on her neck because it didn't fit her. 
When she almost caught up with the teams, they 
tried to hurry along very fast. Then when she had 
just about caught up to them, she was whipped hard. 
She cried, 

“Ungaa!” [the cry of a newborn baby] 


pr! 


gmigami qamutiinut tikilirngmat “ungaa 
laalutsasuni kisiani nipituaqaqattatuq. taima 
qairngningarngnik iiqqatualuutillugu taima tuavia- 
aluk sukattualuugasuaqsutik qimagasuaqsugu 
qukiutiqatyagatillu savituinnauraluaqsutik qamu- 
tiinnut tikilituarngmat iparaqtaugami kinguvaqat- 
tatuq “ungaa” laalutsasuni kisiani nillirutituaqaqat- 
tasuni. 

taima taikkua qimutsiit anaqrangit nuimmata 
qanittuulirngmata taima nukiirutialutsaliqtuviniq : 
anaqranginnut tikilaurani. taima tamaani sikutuin- 
nami taqsausuni taima qaiqturuuraalutsatuinna- 
liqtuviniq qikiqtaruuqsuni. taimaak unikkaatuaq 
taimaittuumiyuq tainna nulayuviniq paniapiviniq 
inuuliqqamiviniutsuniallaat. taimaak piungitumut 
aulataunnimigami taimaittuviniq. taimaak 


nuqqapunga. 


EE — — —— DE 


Since there were two men, one of them cut up 35 
scraps of old sealskin and dropped them because 
she was running hard after them. She consumed the 
scraps very quickly. Because she was so big, she 
did not even chew the old skin scraps but simply 
swallowed them right away. She had no teeth 
because she was formerly a small baby, the little 
female who had suddenly grown. When she was 
being whipped, she cried “Ungaa!”, nothing else. 
She was running in the winter while it was very 
smoky with cold and terribly freezing, but she did 
not freeze. When she approached the sleds and was 
whipped, “Ungaa!” was the only cry she made. 
Then while she was gulping down the scraps of old 
sealskin, they tried to go very quickly to leave her 
behind. They did not have a gun, but only a knife. 
Whenever she approached the sleds, she was 
whipped, and that made her fall back a little crying 
“Ungaa!”, the only sound she could make. 

When the camp of the teams was near and in 
sight, she became exhausted just before they got 
home. Then there on the ice she became a dot [in 
the distance]. She turned into a solid rock island. 
This is the story about the one who suddenly grew, 
the little girl who was just newly born before. 

She was like that because she was animated by evil. 
That's all. 


Plate 19 


Katyutayuuq 
(h. 10'/2”) 
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15 
katyutayuug 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(AR 2-11) 


taikkua unikkaatuat sivulliviniit akuninitait imaak 
pinasuaqtuviniit. aullaat ullumi ingiqrasiyut 
taikkuninga qimaitsutik atausiinik. taikkua 
qimattauyuviniit Katyutayuuraalummutitigtauyuviniit 
unnuami unnuaguliqtilugu. Katyutayuuraaluk itirami 
imaak ugaqtuvinig “pimmara pimmara pimmara 
pimmara” imaak ugagtuvinig. Kayualullu Aqiaruaa- 
lullu Iqgiakilu Panialullu Papialullu Aqiggialullu 
taikkua amisuviniugaluat pingasut atingit qauyiman- 
ngitakka taikkua itiqtauyuviniit. tainna Katyutayuu- 
raaluk qitsutauyuviniq Uriuttalaamut. Uriuttalaaq 
akunialuk qitsutuviniq unnuaqakasaak. tainna 
Katyutayuuraaluk kiinanga sukkutauyuviniq sukku- 
taugami aniyuviniq silamut unnuagutillugu. taima 
unnuaqa itsivainnaliqtuviniit iqsisutik qaurataqsugu 
anigunnangigsutilluunniit. ulluulirngmat kisiani 
aniyuviniit iqsisutik Katyutayuuraalumik niaqunga 
angiyualummik amaamaqaqsunilu uluamigut 
maqrualuunik. taimaak unikkaatuaq taimaittuuvuq. 
taimaak nuqqapunga. 
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katyutayuuq 


Translation 


The stories of the first people of long ago went like 
this: Some migrants were travelling this day leaving 
one lot of them behind. In the night, while it was 
dark, those who were left behind were entered 
upon by big Katyutayuuq. When it came in, the 
big Katyutayuug said, 

“He is mine, he is mine, he is mine, he is mine” 
[i.e., mine to eat]. 

Big Brown, Big Stomach, Short Throat, Big 
Daughter, Big Tail, and Big Ptarmigan — those are 
quite a few, but | do not know the names of three — 
those ones were come in upon. The big Katyutayuuq 
was scratched by the One-Who-Says-'Uriu' [the call 
of the ptarmigan]. The One-Who-Says-'Uriu' 
scratched a long time, almost all night long. Big 
Katyutayuuq's face was all mangled up. Because 
it was mangled, it went outside during the night. 
Then they sat up frightened all night long, not 
going out even when it became dawn. Only when it 
was fully day did they go out, for they were afraid of 
the big Katyutayuuq with its great big head and 
breasts on the cheeks, two big ones. So the story 
goes. That's all; I stop. 


NOTE: One more of the inmates of the snowhouse was 
recalled later as Taqulialuk, ‘Big Eye Spots.' Three other 
names occur in fragments of Katyutayuuq's song sung by 
Yuani Inuppaq and Paulusialuk Iqqiqquq. Qiingata, ‘Has a 
Nose,’ is in Inuppaq's ‘Kayualuk pimmaya, Qiingata pimmaya, 
Aqqiaruaaluk pimmaya' (BA 43-13). That name and 
Aviliayuapik, 'Little Co-spouse'(?), and Taqqataluk, 'Big One- 
With-a-Shadow (?), occur in Paulusialuk's song (BA 43-14). 
Katvutayuuq has a head bigger than a basketball, which it 
knocks about against the inside of the snowhouse. Usually 

it enters empty houses, passing right through the walls. 
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Plate 20 


Tunnituaqruk 


(h. 47) 
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16 
tunnituagruk 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(AR 8-41) 


inuit inutuqaviniit unikaatuat sinnatuumauyaaqtut 
qauyimanngitavulli ittuit unikkaatuaqpalaurngmata. 
таак tusaumayavut. aullaat inungnut ayapirasuagtut 
inulimmik qauyimagamik kaagamik unnutillugu illu- 
vigarngmuutuviniit. tikittuviniit ullumi aullaanirng- 
mata nuqqakamik uvigaqtuuk maqruuk angutilu 
arngnalu Qingaligullullu angutik Nayummi arngnaq 
ittiqqaaliutiyuviniik illuvigarngmut ullumi qimat- 
tauyumut. itiramiguuk illuvigarngmut saningnik 
mappituraliqtuviniik tuttuvinilakaanik pukutsutik 
kaagamik. mappituraliramik inuaaluup kiinaaluunga 
nuiraalutsaliqtuviniq saniit iluanni. aippanga 
igalaaqaqvikut mingituviniq aippanga natirngmut 
naqralattuviniq tatamikkami parngutuinnaliqtuviniq 
tuqsuungitigut tarngingiraami. taima unnuaqa 
ingiqratuinnalirngnimiyut iqsinaqtulialuumat 
illuvigaq. ullumi aullaatuvinirngnik tutyasiliqtuviniit 
unnuakut. taima tikiliqtuviniit qautillugu. 
Tunnituaqrumik atilik illuvigaup iluaniittuviniaaluk. 
taima qinirialiqtuviniit qimutsiit illuvigarngmut 
takugunnaituviinit asiuyualuunnimat. Tunnituaqruk 
kiinanga tunnilialuk amisualunnik. uluammigut 
amaamalialuk tallumigullu kinaalliviliaaluk 
qungisimigullu niuliaaluk maqruunik. piungituup 
aulatangit taimaak taimaittuuvalauqqut piunngi- 
tualuutsutik. vanniqut sivunittini. Sattanasiup 
aulatangit piunngitualuuvanniqut sivunittini. 
inutuqait unikkaatuangit taakkua. taimaak 


nuqqapunga. 


NOTE: The girl in the story, Maggie Nayummi, was still 
alive at the time of its telling as the wife of Nattaiaapik 

and the mother of Aisa Amiqtaqqiq and Mosusie Aupaluttuq 
The boy, deceased, was survived by sons Qilupaq and 
Saamisa. Tunnituagruk are so named because of the many 
tattoos, tunnit, on the face. Entering empty dwellings, they 
rummage around for food. A couple of them, male and 
female, often make a little tent for themselves in the 
bedding. In the carving, a snow bunting perches on top of a 
Tunnituaqruk which has stopped motionless outside. In 
summer, both these creatures forage near tents for scraps. 
Tunnituaqruk's head is a bit smaller than human size in 
contrast to the basketball-sized, or larger, head of 
Katyutayuuq. 


tunnituaqruk 


Translation 


The stories of the old people are like dreams; we 
do not know them too well. The old men used to tell 
the stories. We heard them this way: A family on the 
move was trying to reach some people, for they 
were hungry and knew there were people around. 
In the evening they got to an old abandoned snow- 
house. When they stopped, two youngsters, a boy 
and a girl-the boy Qingalik and the girl Nayummi- 
raced inside the old snowhouse which had been 
abandoned that day. When they got inside it, they 
began poking around among the debris and picked 
up some old scraps of caribou meat, for they were 
hungry. As they poked around, a big human face 
appeared among the trash. One of them jumped 
through the old window hole; the other fainted and 
fell on the floor. She crawled through the vestibule 
frightened out of her wits. 

Then the family just travelled along all night 
because there was something scary in the old snow- 
house. Through the night they trailed the people 
who had left the snowhouse that day. They reached 
them at dawn. The thing inside the abandoned 
snowhouse was called Tunnituaqruk. Then dog- 
teams went out to the snowhouse to look around, 
but they did not see anything, for the creature had 
disappeared. Tunnituaqruk’s face had a lot of 
tattoos. On the cheeks were big breasts, on the chin 
the vulva, and on the neck were two legs. Animated 
by evil, they were very bad. They used to be like 
that before us; creatures of Satan, they used to be 
very bad. These are the stories of the old people. 
That's all; I stop. 
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Plate 21 


A. The woman going to get water 


(h. 83/s". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8643) 
B. The man and the hairy monster 


(h. 9?/s”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8638) 
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17 
miqgiayuug 


Carvings and story by Saamisa Paqsauraaluk E9-806 
(IV-B-1304, -1300; AR 4-18) 


taanna imiqtasilauqtuvinig arngnaq pigsitualuu- 
{Шири imiqtasilauqtuviniq. taanna imigtasilaugtu- 
viniq imairukkamik piqsitualuummat imagatyagun- 
nairamik imirunnangiramik imiqtavimmit 
qalagiaqtusilauqtuviniq imarngmik. taima imigtavim- 
muurami qalusigiatsaliqquq imiqtavimmit qalusigia- 
lirami imarngmut gimaayaugattalilaugtuvinig. 
qimaaraalutsaqattalirngmat imanga qalusigiatuarng- 
mat akunialuk qalusigiagattasuni imiqtavimmiilauq- 
tuviniq arngnaq. taima qikatuinnagattalirami 
qalusigiaqattaraluaqsuni imaq qimaatuinnagatta- 
lirngmat taima sapiqriarami anaqrasituinnalilauq- 
tuviniq imarngmik takunnaaraluaqsuni qalusigia- 
tuarngmat qimatsituinnaqattamat imaq imairugatta- 
mat imiqtavik. taima qanuq nalulirami anaqrasituin- 
naliratalaurngniquq qalusigiatuarngmat qimaagatta- 
mat imaq. taima aippanga angutik imiqtasililaurng- 
niquq taanna sapiqriamat “nauguurli!” latuinnasuni 
imiqtasililaurngniquq uppirunnairami. taima imiq- 
tavimmuulirami imiqtavimmik tikiutilirami qalusi- 
gialaurngniquq. taima qalusigialituarngmat 
nuiraalutsalilaurngniquq taana miqqulialuk 
kiinaqatyangittuq sunagalaaqatyangittuq nappaalut- 
sasuni. taima “iqsialuu!” latuinnasuni tapasunngua- 
runnairami. taana napayualuk "iqsialuu!" latuinnali- 
laurngnirivuq tatamityagani iqsigityanaguluunniit. 
taanna imairrukkairaalutsaqattatuviniq imigtayiari- 
gasuagtangannik. taimaak pilukaaraalutsapalaurn- 
gniqutsivullipaaviniit. inuit gauyimatyangittavulli 
ilaa unikkaatuagulutuinnavulli tusaumalakaagulu- 
tuinnatavut tusaumatsiasuuraalugaluat. inutugaunin- 
git tusaumatsiayagunnairattali qauyimatyagunnaita- 
vut qauyimayautyagunnaisiyulli taga. tagali 
tusaumallakaagulutsiatuinnatugut sirlaapik. 


miggiayuug 


Translation 


This woman was going to fetch some water during 41 


a bad blizzard. She was going to dip it up froma 
waterhole [made in the ice], for they had run out 
during the storm. Going to the waterhole then, she 
was Starting to dip, but just as she dipped into the 
hole, the water went away from her. Since the water 
kept going away just as she dipped, the woman was 
a long time at the waterhole trying to get some. 
Then, simply stopping when the water kept going 
away, she gave up and went home. Although she 
could see the water, when she dipped down towards 
it, it kept leaving her. So, not knowing what to do, 
she finally went home. 

Then, since the woman had given up, her husband 
went to fetch the water saying, “Let me have a try.” 
He was going to get the water because he didn't 
believe her. Arriving at the waterhole, he started to 
dip, but just as he did, a big thing came out in sight, 
all hairy, without a face, with hardly any features 
at all, standing bolt upright. Dazed, all the man said 
was, “My goodness!” “My Goodness!” said the big 
standing thing too, though it was not scared to death 
nor even mildly frightened. It was what had made 
the water unobtainable when the woman was trying 
to get some. 

Thus the ancients used to have some strange things 
about. We people have no first-hand knowledge of 
them but rather just tell little stories we have heard. 
Although we heard much from our forebears, we 
have forgotten a lot and no longer know much. 

This story here is ceasing to be known; here we have 
heard it just poorly told. 


Plate 22 


A. The woman nursing her caterpillar 


(h. 8/2”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8627) 
B. The husband throwing out the caterpillar 
(h. 95". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8631) 


18 
arngnalu aupvilu 


Carvings and story by Saamisa Paqsauraaluk E9-806 
(IV-B-1289, -1293; syllabic text) 


arngnaq taanna nunaup qupiqrunganik takuya- 
minik tigusiyuviniq pitaaritsugu. tiguagtaatuvinig 
aupvimik quinannatumik quinattaituunniqua. 
arngnaq piuliasiyuviniq amaamattipatsugu. uvinituin- 
naminit milluatillugu aummik niqiliviniq. milluasuni 
aummik sapvingani anaanaqalirami inummik 
aunganik niqiqaqsuni. arngnaq taana qauyimayaun- 
niyangittuq kanngusumut uqarngniuyanginami 
inummut atausirngmuluunniit. angutiminulluunniit 
quayimayaunningittug tillikumiugami qupigruq 
qitunngani quayiyuaqunagu nalligigamiuk qitun- 
ngisuittuugami angutiqaraluaqsuni taimain- 
niquq. angutinga qupiqruup nipinganik tusaavat- 
tuviniugaluaq sunaummangaat naluvattuviniq. 
upinnarani akuni auyammit ukiumut tikitsuni. 
taimaak akuni angutingaguuq pualuminik asiumat- 
sisuni takulirngniqug qupiqrumik pualuup 
iluaniitumik. asiumayamita illummi ukiugummat 
tuqsuunut igitsiliqtuviniq upinnarani tatamikkami. 
qimminut parlatauliqtuviniq niritsugu. tuqsuumik 
aunginnaruiyuviniit silamilu qimminut alittutautsuni 
angiyuulirngnirami pualumi aiqavammi. qit- 
unnganga niriyaummat qimminut qiatsuni imaak 
uqaliqtuviniq “tiitiitiiraapiga qaaqtauyangillaa?”’ 
qupiqruup nipinga tiitiitiitii. 


the woman and the caterpillar 


Translation 


This woman took and kept a worm which she 43 
found on the ground. She adopted a repulsive 
caterpillar, but she did not take it to be so. Sucking 
just on the skin, it fed on blood. Since it had a 
human mother, it sucked the blood from her breast, 
having her blood for food. The woman was not 
found out, because through shyness she did not tell 
anybody, not even one. Not even her husband knew 
about her, for she was stealthy. Without the worm 
as her child getting known about, she loved it 
because she had never had a child before, although 
she was married. Her husband used to hear the 
worm's cry, but he did not know what it might be. 
No wonder it went on for a long time, from summer 
to winter. 

Then the husband, after long missing his mitt, 
found it with the worm inside. Since it was 
winter when he found the missing article in the 
house, he threw the worm into the vestibule—no 
wonder, for he was horrified. It was pounced upon 
by the dogs and eaten. There was blood all over the 
vestibule and outside as it was torn up by the dogs, 
for it was big inside a mitt with a gauntlet. When her 
child was eaten by the dogs, the woman, weeping, 
said, “Has my little Tiitiitii been burst?" The worm's 
cry was tii-tii-tii-tii. 


Plate 23 


The hawk on the goose 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14355) 
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qinnuayuarlu kangurlu the hawk and the goose 
Carving and story by Nua E9-848 (syllabic text) Translation 

qinnuayuaq kangurngmik arngnataarumalaurng- A rough-legged hawk wanted a snow goose fora 45 
nimat akuni kanguq upanningittugaluaq qinnuay- wife for a long time. The goose, however, was not 
uarngmik. qinnuayuaq “putuuyaluppalaarama” agreeing to the hawk. The hawk said, “TII just 
layuviniq. nunaqangitukkut ingiqratilugik imatuin- hover" (a characteristic]. While travelling where 
nakut kanguit tagakkamik imarngmi mitsimasuugum- there is no land, over open water, the snow geese 
mata. asuilaa qinnuayuaq malisilirngniqug arngna- land on the water when tired. So then, having taken 
taarami kangurngmik. atyigingitaminik sukkaituuni- the goose for his wife, the hawk started following. 


qsausunilu imagsiutauganilu pitsuni. asuilaa kanguit He was not the same, being slower and, in addition, 
taqakkamik imarngmut mippalirngniqut dinnuayuaq non-aquatic. And then the geese, tiring, were landing 


malittuq. mitsimalirngmata putuuyaqpaalirngniquq on the water. When they landed, he was hovering 

^putuuyaqpaniarama'" lannirami. taqagami kanguup as he had said, “Because would hover.” Trying to 

quliingani miqquiruyilirngniquq mitsimagasutsuni. land because he was tired, he clutched the feathers 

imarngmut naqralatuinnalirngniquq. taimaak qin- on the back of the snow goose. But he fell over 

nuayuaq makalaurngniquq. backwards into the water. Such was the hawk's 
misfortune. 
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Plate 24 
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The owl with the lemm 


(h. 5/2”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8632) 
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uppilu avingalu the owl and the lemming 
Carving and story by Liivai Alaasuaq £9-1326 Translation 


(IV-B-7294; syllabic text) 


“naakit anarngnipiit? upvalu qanirngnit anarng- “From where do you shit? Is it from your mouth 47 
пірі upvalu akumalutyuanit anarngnipiit?” that you shit? Or is it from your big tail that you shit?" 

“kigutimmaina nalimmaqutigigayangitaraluunniit “One who would be nothing with my teeth has 
qaniritsasaliqqaa, qaniritsasaliqqaa.” such a big mouth, has such a big mouth." 


NOTE: The owl which swallows its prey quite whole later 
vomits up the indigestible parts. Bones, teeth, claws, and 
beaks are brought up with sharp ends wrapped in fur and 
feathers, as little packaged units. These cast pellets, which 
look like grey rolls of felt in the case of the snowy owl, 
are always found about the hummocks on which this owl 
roosts (/nformation courtesy S. D. MacDonald). 


Plate 25 


A. The bear peeping in the window-hole 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14363) 

B. “My brother, good dog meat” 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14370) 
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21 
lumaaq 


Carvings and story by Aisa Qupiqrualuk E9-801 
(syllabic text) 


taakkua inuit arngnaq taanna tautunngitumik 
irngnilik paniqaqsunilu taga taakkua nanurngmut 
tikitauliqqut. igalaaqaqvivinikkut aunnatumut 
igalaaqarunnaimat nanuq itsuangammat anaanan- 
gata tautunngituup pitiliqqaa qaqyunut pititsinut. 
tautunngikaluaqsuni suuyugami pitilirngmat anaan- 
anga sallusigiiqquq Uukkamik qimmiqarami ugarluni 
“Uukka pitippaa” sallusuni tautunngiturli tusaraluaq- 
puq nityutimik pitiigami uqarluni "surlu nityut 
pitippara." anaanangali suli kiuyuq “auka auka 
Uukka pitippaa." qanningitumut tuquyaqtumat 
anaanangalu nayangatalu qimannialiqqaa niqiqaqtu- 
tuugumamut. upirngasaulirngmat illuvinirngmiitil- 
lugu qimappaa tautunngituq. tillikumiarngmik 
nayangata uumaniaqtanga. 

imaak taanna tautunngituq qimattaumayuq 
illuvigarngmi. nanunngmik pitiilaqtuviniutsuni 
anaanaminut tautunngimat iliaqruulirami nayaminut 
uumataq. niriyami ilanganik minaqpatuviniq ani- 
minik tautunngimat nalligitsugu. atigimi iluaniitillugu 
niriyami ilanganik minaqpatuq. qauyiyauttailitsuni 


Plate 26 


She brought him food inside her parka 
(Cat, no. NA-959, h. 102/4”) 


lumaaq 


Translation 


These people — a woman with a son who is blind 49 
and also a daughter—these are being come upon by 
a bear. When the bear peeks through where the 
window used to be [the heavy ice pane having 
melted and fallen in], the mother of the blind boy is 
telling him to shoot it with a bow and arrow. 

Though blind, he is strong enough; so he shoots. 
And his mother is lying already, saying, since they 
had a dog called Uuka, “You shot Uuka." She lies, 
but the blind boy hears the animal hit by his shooting 
and says, “It sounds as if | shot some beast." His 
mother still replies, “No, no. You shot Uuka." 

Since the bear dies afar off, his mother and sister will 
leave him behind because they want the food all to 
themselves. When it is almost spring, they leave the 
blind boy behind in the old snowhouse. His sister 
will save him by stealing. 

Thus the boy is left in the old abandoned snow- 
house. Having shot the bear, he is being forsaken by 
his mother because he is blind. But he is fed by his 
sister. Loving her blind brother, she used to bring 
him some of her food inside her parka. She was 
feeding her brother with stolen food without getting 
found out by her mother. He was now in an old 
snowhouse without a roof [the spring warmth having 
melted and collapsed the dome]. “My brother, good 
dog meat," she always said. Wanting to regain his 
sight, he will have his eyes opened since he wants 
them opened. 

Blind, abandoned by his mother and left behind in 
the old snowhouse, he is continually seeking to be 
given sight. So, since he is in an old snowhouse 
without a roof, he calls to the loon, and the loon 
comes. The loon wants to lead him to the water, and 
the boy is led there. When they arrive, the loon says, 
“Dive down. When you are dying, suffocating and 
dying, | will bring you up to the surface.” And so 
he dives underwater. When he moves because he is 
choking from lack of breath, he is brought up. Then 
the loon says, "What do you see?" The boy says, 

"| see light." The loon speaks again, "But indeed! 
Move only when you are suffocating and dying," and 
he makes him dive for a second time. The boy moves 
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Plate 27 


A. The loon leading the blind boy to the water 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14362) 

B. The mother being towed under by a white whale 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14361) 


anaanaminut uumatsiyuviniq animinik tillikumiamik. 
qulaittumiiliqtug illuvigarngmi. “aniik qimmiviniaq- 
yuk” latsuni nipiqatsainaqtuviniq. uititauyumatsuni 
uititauniaqtuq suli uititauyumammat. 

taima taanna tautunnginami iliaqruusuni anaana- 
minut illuvinirngmi qimattaumatsuni taututittauyu- 
matsuni qinutsainaqtuq. gami qulaittumiilirami 
illuvinirngmi tuullimut nipiqaqsuni tuulliq qailiqtuq 
tasiurumaliqsuni imarngmut. tasiugtauligquq 
tautunngituq imarngmut. tikigamik tuuliq uqaliq- 
tuq "aqqaumaliritt tuqulutit ipilutit tuquliruvit puiti- 
niarakkit." asuilaa aqqaliqtuq. ipigami aulatyamat 
nuititauvuq. tagali tuuliq ugalirivug “sunamik 
takuviit?" inuk ugaqpuq” qaumayuq takuvara.” 
tuulliq uqalirivuq “asuguugq ipiguvit tuquguvit 
kisiani aulatyarit!" aqqatimmisugu aippaani. inuk 
ipigami aulatyalirivuq. nuititautsunilu tuulliq 
uqarivuq “sunamik takuviit?" inuk kiuvuk “nuna 
takuvara imaatsiaq takunagu.” tuulliq uqarivug 
“asuguug tuquguvit ipiguvit kisiani aulatyarit!” 
pingayuanni aqqatimmisugu. ipigami tuqulirami inuk 
aulatyarivuq nuititausunilu tuulliq uqarivuq ‘‘suna 
takuviuk?" inuk uqaqpuq “taavani qaqqak akkin- 
nangani avingaq sitiminut pulayuq takuvara." taima 
inuk takutitauvuq tuullimut, qanuiyunnaisuni. 

taima tautulirami anaanaminik nayaminillu 
uumayunut ugarngnut kanayurngnu uumatsiliq- 
tuviniq. taimaitsuni qilalugaqarngmat nunaup sania- 
guusuugummata nauligumasiyuviniq. nugigumatsuni 
anaanaminut uqaqsuni "naulinnialirama nugin- 
niarannuk kangiginiarakkit naulikkuma qitikkut 
qilatsimalutit.” asuilaa naulilirami nugigiakasaatsuni 
nuqiganiluunniit atsunaamik sakkusivuq. tagali 
anaananga qitirngmigut qilatsimagami aqpasituin- 
naliqquq imaanut aqqasigiiqsunilu aqqasigami 
uqaqtuq “lumaa lumaa lumaa lumaa lumaa" 
uqaqsunilu "tagatuuq qaqqaayuup qaangani 
qaluqtualanga lumaa." taakkua uqausiriavallita- 
viningit puigami puilukilirngmata qilalugait. taakkua- 
taga unikkausiit anaananga aqqalirngmat uqaqtu- 
viniq “anaanamma nasauyanga saviuyivuq iyaiyaa" 
uqaliqtuviniq anaananga aqqalirngmat. 


again because he is choking, and when he is 


brought up, the loon asks again, “What do you see?” 


The boy answers, | see land, but not very clearly.” 
The loon says again, "But indeed! Move only when 
you are dying of suffocation,” and he makes him 
dive a third time. Because he is dying of suffocation, 
the boy moves once more, and when he is brought 
up, the loon asks again, "What do you see?" The 
boy says, "Far away there on the side of that hill I 
see a lemming going into its hole.” Thus the boy is 
made to see by the loon and is now back to normal. 
Then, since he had regained his sight, he was 
providing for his mother and sister with game, with 
tomcods and sculpins. As he was doing so, there 
were some white whales in close beside the land, 
and he wanted to harpoon them. To brace against 
the line, he says to his mother, "When I harpoon, 
we will brace against the line together. You will be 
behind me, so tie the line around your waist when 
| harpoon.” And then when he harpoons, just as he 
is about to pull back against the line, he lets go of it 
without pulling at all. Hence his mother, because 


she is tied around the middle, starts running towards 


the water and plunges under. As she goes under, she 
says, “Lumaa, lumaa, lumaa, lumaa, lumaa,” and 
also, “If only | could squeeze the water out of my 
skin on top of that hill, Jumaa." These sounds were 


repeated over and over again as she surfaced with the 


white whales. Here are the words the boy spoke 


when his mother plunged underwater: “My mother’s 


hood has become a fish’s tail, iva iyaa." So he said 
as his mother dove down. 


NOTE: Hawkes gives a version, perhaps from Atlantic 
Labrador, in which the cry “lumaa” is explained as the last part 
of irngnialuma, translated as ‘My son did it” (1916: 158). Aisa 
Qupiqrualuk wrote his story in four segments, each ona 
separate sheet of paper to go with one of the four carvings. 
As is evident, this segmenting has affected the way in which 
the story is told. A part at the beginning of the last section 
summarizing the previous action has been omitted as it is 
overly repetitive. 
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Plate 28 


Pushing the stranded half-fish off the rocks 
(1. 15") 


22 
igalunappaa 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(IV-B-1352; AR 1-6) 


tainna angutik maqaittuviniq pisutsuni qiyutsiusuni 
sityamit. sityakuugsuni qiyuvinnik qiniqsuni. taavani 
ungasittuutillugu iqaluk nappaa inuk nappaa sitya- 
miituq takuyavininga nulluatulirngmat. nullua- 
tulirngmat aiyuviniq. asuilaa tikikkamiuk "qanittuu- 
sarunnailutit. qanittuusarunnailutit saninnituinna- 
lutit" imaak uqaqtuviniq iqaluk nappaa. “taima 
qanuq atturunnailugit imaanuuggayatyangillagit” 
imaak uqaqtuviniq inuk. “qiyutsiulutit qiyummik 
qinirlutit singigasuarlunga imaanut singituaruvinnga 
akililaarakkit" imak ugagtuvinig. asuilaa giyutsiusuni 
qiyutsiutuviniq singiigasuarutitsaminik uyarallaniit- 
tualuummat akunialuk pinasuagtuviniq uqumait- 
tualuummat iqalunappaa. asuilaa singigamiuk 
imaanuuramiuk imaak uqautyauyuviniq iqalunappaa 
imaak uqaqtuviniq “uqaayuumillu qukiutimillu 
miqsuyuumillu tamaungailaaqunga qautuaqpat'" 
imaak uqaqtuviniq. asuilaa aullatuviniq 
samunga ungasittumut imaanut iqalunappaa. 
taima anaqratuninnaliqtuviniq tainna inuk. 
asuilaa qaummat tapvunga singitsivivinirngminut 
sityamut aisilirngnimiyuq qautuarngmat 
inuk. asuilaa ugaayuumillu qukiutimillu miqsuyuu- 
millu sityamuugsiyuvinig iqalunappaa nittagun- 
naisuni kisiani ugaayuuru miqsuyuuru qukiutillu 
takuyavininigit taakkutuat. asuila qallunaat iluunnatik 
ilitsiyuviniit isumavugut inuutsuta. taimaak unik- 
kaatuaq tainna taimailingammat. taimaak nuqqa- 
punga piyariirngmat. 


the half-fish 


Translation 


A man was out hunting on foot looking for 53 
driftwood along the shore. Over in the distance, 
while still far off, he saw a creature half-fish and 
half-human on the shore waving to him. As it kept 
waving, he went over to it. And so when he arrived, 

“Don't come close. Don’t come close; just stay 
nearby," said the half-fish. 

“Then how can | get you into the water without 
touching you?” said the man. 

“You are looking for wood. Find some wood and 
try to push me out into the water. If you push me 
out, | will reward you,” it said. 

So then, looking for wood, he got some to try to 
push it out into the water. As it was really stuck fast 
in the rocks and as the half-fish was very heavy, he 
worked a long time. When at last he pushed it out 
in the water, the half-fish said to him, 

"At dawn I will place here a gramophone, a gun, 
and a sewing machine.” 

And so the half-fish went off, far away out there in 
the water. The man simply went home. Then when 
dawn came, the man returned to the shore to the 
spot where he had pushed the creature out to sea. 
And there on the shore the half-fish had puta 
gramophone, a gun, and а sewing machine. But it 
was nowhere to be seen. The gramophone, the 
sewing machine, and the gun, just these were found. 
And so all the white men are learning [to do as 
the half-fish did] we people are thinking. That's the 
way the story goes; | stop because it's finished. 


NOTE: The half-fish of the carving is female, but when the 
story was recorded a year earlier, the raconteur said it was 
a male with a human half of natural size and a long fish half, 
perhaps eight or ten feet long. The fish half is edible and 
very tasty, but not so the other half. Recalling a movie, he 
noted that the scales are large on half-fish. 
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Plate 29 


A. Alikammiq with his kayak capsized 
(1. 12". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8615) 
B. Underside of A. 
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23 
alikammiq qayaulauqtuviniq 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(IV-B-1350; AR 1-7) 


taanna Alikammiq magaitsui qayaqtusuni qayauyu- 
viniq imaaqtuviniq tuqutsuni. asuilaa qiniqtaulirami 
takuyauyuviniq sityamiittilugi qayangalu takuyau- 
gani. inuk kisimi takuyauyuviniq. taima imaak 
nunamuuqtauyuviniq tuqungaliqtilugu. taima akuniu- 
liqtilugu ulluit pingasuuliqtilugit pingayuanni 
takuyauyuviniq uumaliqtilugu. taima Anaqranirngmik 
taiyaunialirami. inuusinga naanginami tuquqqayangi- 
tuq inuk. taanna inuusinga naanninginnami inuutuin- 
napaliqtuviniq akunialuuliqtilugu ittualuuligsuni 
tuquyuviniutsuni akuniaaluk. taimaataga unikkaa- 
tuagurut akunialunnitaummat taanna Alikammiq. 
qanuingituq qanuigunnaimiyuq inutuinnauliqtuq 
tuquyuviniutsuni. taimaak uqausiqtanga 
nunguppug. taimaak. 


- 
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alikammig’s kayak drowning 


Translation 


While out hunting in a kayak, Alikammiq 55 


overturned and drowned. So then, when he was 
searched for, he was found by the shore. But not 
the kayak; only the man was found. He was put 
ashore dead. Then after a while when three days had 
passed, he was found living on the third day. So 

he was named Anaqraniq ['The one who came 
home”]. When his life is not completed, a man 
cannot die. Because this individual's life was not 
yet finished, he lived for a long time until he was 
very old after having died once before. Thus go our 
stories. Alikammiq is of very old times. He revived 
and was living, although he had died earlier. 


NOTE: Among Copper Eskimos (Umingmaktormiut) 
Rasmussen recorded the belief that "People who have met 
their death in the sea and who wore special amulets or had 
special formulae said over them at birth come alive again 
after three days” (1932: 51). 


Plate 30 


Alikammig and his wife taking a big seal 
(1. 143/s". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8614) 
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24, 
alikammikuuk tillilaugtuviniik 
nigimik 
Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(IV-B-1336; AR 1-8) 


taakkua aippariik Alikammikuuk arngnangalu 
inniatuviniik kaattualuugamik. inunnuutuviniik 
kaangitualunnut natsivinirngnik niqilialunnut. 
kamagiyaunningittuuk niriyuvinuigaluaq minagti- 
taunningittuuk. taima unnuagulirngmat aniyuviniik 
silamiimata niqialuit natsialuit silamiimata. unnuagu- 
tillugu natsimik tigusiyuviniik itaaqsutik tillisutik. 
taima pisusiliqtuviniik natsimik minaliqsutik anaq- 
ramut. kaattualuumata ilangit minarasuatuinnaliq- 
tuviniik natsimik iluittumik kamagiyaunninginnamik 
inniavimminut. taimaigaluarngmaniik taga suqutaun- 
gituq. tillituviniugaluak qanuingituk kamagiyauttaili- 
yuviniugamik. taga ugausigtanga nungugivuq. 
taimaak. 


alikammiq and his wife steal a seal 


Translation 


This couple, Alikammiq and his wife, were going 57 
to visit another place because they were very hungry. 
They went to people who were well off and had lots 
of seal meat for food. They ate, but they were not 
bothered with and were not given anything to take 
home. So when night came, they went out because 
the big stores of meat, the big seals, were outside. 
While it was dark they took a seal, breaking in and 
stealing. Then they started walking, taking the seal 
back home. Because their folks were hungry and 
since they had not been attended to by their hosts, 
they simply took the seal. Even though this was done, 
it was not therefore bad. They stole, but it did not 
matter because they were not looked after. 


Plate 31 


A. Atungaq and his wife 
(Cat. no. IV-B-1347, h. 73/4") 
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25 
atungag 


Carvings by Luukasi Uittanga E9-1427 ; story by 
Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 (IV-B-1347, -1349; 
AR 8-45 read from syllabic script) 


imaak unikkaatuaq tusaasuuvut. innaguuq unik- 
kaatuaq tusasivavut. Atungaguug arngnangalu 
tiguangalu ammalu paninga qimattavininga miki- 
yuapiutillugu nunaminut ingiqrasigamik silaqruaq 
kaivallarumatsugu isumaqaqsuni ingiqrasiliqtuviniq. 
asuilaa paniapinga mikiyuapik qimatsugu tiguanga 
natsasugu. Atungaguug angutik arngnangalu kinaum- 
mangaat qauyimangitavut. taima ungasittualummi 
inunnuulitainnaliqtuviniit Ungirlaanut inutsiara- 
alunnut quviasuinatunnut aliagamik. ammalu 
ungasittualuumiyumut tikilirngmigamik innilirngni- 
miyut. arngnanga Atungaup illunguaqtuviniq 
innisituaramik. Inugagulligarngnut innilirngnimiyut 
ammalu inutsiaraapiummiyunut. inuutsiangittualun- 
nulu inutsianullu innipattuviniit.ammalu Atungakkuk 
arngnangalu arngnanga illutualunguaguvattuviniq 
innisituaramik. iyurisautauliqtuviniq Kuutsitualinnut 
angakkualuummata illutunguaviniq ukiuraalummi. 
Kuutsitualiit qayaqtuliramiguuq tamaaguuq qayau- 
vattuviniit kuutsituaqaramik. ammalu Sipviiluginut 
ungasittualuummiyumi innilirngnimiyut. 
ukiuraaluutillugu illutunguaraaluulirngnimiyuq 
Sipviiluginut tikikkamik angakkuumata “taannali 
ukiutyuinarngmi illututyuaraaluk ahahahahaha. 
ukiumi illutuqalauqsimatyangillaq ahahahahaha. 

taimanngat kappianaqtutigut ingiqraramik Kukkia- 
yuunut innilirngnimiyut. tamaaniitut Kukkia- 
yuuguniraqtanginnut Kukiligaatsianut Itivimiutitut 
Kukiligaatsiat Kukkiayuugutitanginnut Puvirngni- 
turngmiut. inuutsutik kukingit uppialuup kukingitut 
taimaittusainnait. taima unnumat tammaatuviniit 
Kukiligaatsianut. sinigiiramik qaummat ullaakut 
tiguangat Atungakkut ikumaituliqtuviniq Kukiligaat- 
sianit nunaggatiminit. taima ukkuangata tunuanit 
nityaalirami “ikumaituqpunga” imaak uqaliqtuviniq. 
"atii! itirlutit mattalutiit!” ukkuap tunuanit tuqsuuni 
"ikumaituqpunga" layuviniq. "atii! itirlutit matta- 
lutiit!” “suva?” "atii! itirlutit mattalutiit!” asuilaa 
mattasuni itiliqtuviniq qitsutauraalutsanialirami 
natirngmi tuqutsugu nirisitsautigitsugu. mulualutsa- 
lirngmaguuq Atungaq qinirialiqtuviniq ullaakut. 
nutiunaguuq uummatinga pillitaqtuq natirngmi 
takulirngniqaa. taimaguuq savimmut iputuumut 


atungaq 


Translation 


We usually hear this story told this way: 

When they began travelling inland, Atungaq, his 
wife, and their adopted child left their daughter 
behind while she was very small. They started to 
travel with the thought of wanting to go around the 
world. And so they left their small daughter behind 
and took along their adopted child [who was older 
and more helpful]. The man was Atungaq. As for 

his wife, we don't know who she was. First they 
reached in a far off land a people called Ungirlaat 
[the laced ones,’ their clothing being all laced 
together], who were very nice people, always happy 
and gay. And then as they went on, they reached 
another group of people. When they arrived among 
them, Atungaq's wife pretended to be snowblind 
[because she was shy and didn't want to meet the 
strangers]. They came to the Inugagulligait [the 
dwarfs], once again fine dear people. They came 
upon people both good and bad. And when they 
were going to come upon them, Atungaq's wife 
used to pretend to be snowblind. She was laughed 
at for being snowblind in midwinter [when there is 
little sun] by the Kuutsitualik with only one 
hipbone'] because they were shamans [and knew she 
was just pretending]. Whenever the Kuutsitualik 
went kayaking, they used to capsize since they had 
only one hipbone. And again they reached the 
Sipviiluqiit ['the limpers'] in a land far away. Even 
though it was the middle of winter, the woman 
pretended to be snowblind, and when they reached 
the Sipviiluqiit since they were shamans they said, 

"She is badly snowblind at the height of winter, 
aha-ha-ha-ha-ha. Has there ever been anyone snow- 
blind in winter? Aha-ha-ha-ha-ha." 

Always travelling through frightening experiences, 
they reached the Kukkiayuut [‘the clawed ones']. 
Here they are called both Kukkiayuut and Kukiligaat- 
siat: Kukiligaatsiat in the Itivimiut way [those on the 
other side of the land, i.e., people of Cape Smith 
and points north and east; some of whom, however, 
now reside at Povungnituk] and Kukkiayuut by the 
Povungnituk people. Though they are human, their 
nails are the same as the claws of the big snowy owl. 
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B. Ata smooth cliff 
(Cat. no. IV-B-1349, h. 11°) 


kapusiliqtuviniq Kukkiayuunik. "iniqtigasuatsa- 
laukakkaluaqtakaukua ukkusukyut! iniqtigasuat- 
salaukakkaluaqtakaukua ukkusukyut!” 
ittualungaguug Kukiligaatsiat layuviniq 
tuqutsigiirami. 

taima tuqutaummat tiguangat ingiqrasilirngnimi- 
yuuk Atungakkuuk. Atungaup paniapinga qimat- 
taviningat mikiyuapiutillugu ningiummarialuuliq- 
tilugu tikilirngnimiyuuk anaqraminut. silaqruamik 
kaivallaigasuaraluagsutik silagruaq angiyuumat 
kaivallaingikkaluaqsutik tapvungatsainaq utiqtuviniik 
kaivallaiyuritsutik anaqraminnut. taimaak nuna 
ammalukitaagummat silaqruaq kaivillugu 
ayurngnamat. taima nuqqapunga. 


When it was night, the Atunagaqs stayed with the 61 
Kukiligaatsiat. Having slept, when it grew light in the 
morning, their adopted child was going to get some 
kindling fire from their Kukiligaatsiat neighbours. 
Speaking up just outside their door, she said, 

"| am getting a light." 

“Go ahead! Come in, but take your coat off!” 

"What?" 

"Go ahead! Come in, but take your coat off!” 

And so, taking off her coat, she went in. No sooner 
was she in than she was being scratched to death 
on the floor and eaten. Because she was very late, 
Atungaq went over during the morning to look for 
her. Unexpectedly he saw her heart bouncing on the 
floor. Then he started stabbing the Kukkiayuut with 
a long-handled knife. 

^| tried to tell them not to do it, but look at them! 
| tried to tell them not to do it, butlook at them!" 
the old man of the Kukiligaatsiat said after killing. 

After their adopted child was killed, the Atungags 
kept travelling along. When they arrived home, 
Atungaq's little daughter, whom he had left behind 
while she was very small, was a very old woman. 
They had tried to go around the world, but because 
the world is large, they did not go around it, although 
they returned to the same place, to their home, 
thinking that they had gone around. Because the 
world is round, to go around it is impossible. 
| stop now. 


NOTE: When he was small, the storyteller thought that the 
edge of the world was not far off and that one could go 
around along it. But now that the world is a round sphere, 
one cannot be at its edge. The little stick on the forehead 
of Atungaq in the carving was put there because, according 
to the carver, he was sleepy. Another said it was a sort of 
medallion, qauqmiutak, to make him walk without 
hesitation. 
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Plate 32 


A. Tammatuyuq taking the baby 

(Cat. no. IV-B-1309, |. 8/2”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8648) 
B. Sucking the baby’s brain 

(Cat. no. IV-B-1306, |. 10'/4’’. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8645) 
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26 
tammatuyug 


Carvings and story by Putugug Pilupusi E9-1414 
(IV-B-1309, -1306; syllabic text) 


taimaguuq taanna arngnaq tikilirarngniitug 
vakkami. aullarami ungasittumut nunamik kaival- 
laigasuaqtuviniq. inuk sivulliviniq. angutingata atinga 
Atungaq. tagataga suli qaiqtukut iniliyaagpuruug. 
maqruunik qitungaminik nayagiinik paiyuqaqsutik 
qimutsisiyuviniik maqruunik qimmiqaqsutik ipiutaq- 
tuuniguuq. qimutsikamik inunnut atyigiingitunut 
tikippatuviniik. taanna arngnaq ilanginnik tikitami 
takurngalirami illutugruyarasuagpatuvinig. taima 
taakkununga Tammatuyukkunut tikilirngmiyuuk. 
piqsimat aputaummat itirngmat amaaqsuni taanna 
Tammatuyuq amanganik sarliarumayuviniq 
aputaiiyaqtilugu anaananga. asuilaa sarlialiqtuviniq. 
taga sarlialiqquq. miqqutimut kapitsugu auqarng- 
ningagut millualiqquq. tuquppat uitaniarunnaituq 
milluatuq. 


tammatuyuq 


Translation 


This woman is in a state of arrival because she usually 
is. When she went far away, she tried to go right 
around the world. She was one of the first people. 
Her husband's name was Atungaq. They still have 
tracks left in the solid rock right now. Leaving behind 
two children, a sister and a brother, they began 
travelling by sled with two dogs on long traces. 

As they went on, they used to arrive among many 
different kinds of people. Upon reaching some 
people, the woman, being shy, used to pretend that 
she was snowblind. Then they reached 
Tammatuyuq's. Because it was stormy and snowy, 
when the woman went in with a baby in the back of 
her parka, this Tammatuyuq wanted to take care of 
the infant while its mother was beating off the 

snow. And so she took it. Here [referring to the 
carvings] she has the baby. Having poked it with a 
needle where there is a lot of blood [in the 

bregmatic fontanel], she is sucking. When it dies, 

she will close her eyes in delight and suck. 


NOTE: Tammatuyuq might be freely translated as 'the one 
who makes mistakes.’ It may be noticed that Atungaq's family 
in this story differs somewhat in composition and disposition 
from that of the previous one. 
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Plate 33 


The woman with her smothered baby 
(h. 11/4”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8603) 
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27 
arngnag ipitsilaugtuviniq 
piararngminik 


Carving and story by Yuanasi Aullaluk E9-1379 
(IV-B-1311; syllabic text) 


arngnaq amaaqtuq pisulirami illumik takuliqtuq. 
tikilirami katanganut tikigami itsiyuq. tuqsuungata 
iluanilirami atyiusiangitumik isumaqaligtuugaluaq. 
tuqsuungata iluani qimikuunginnaasuni qikiqramik 
tusalirami gimaasiyug illulutuup iluanut. itillutugtuq 
ilua ikianganut iyiqtuq ikiaariigummat ilua. piararng- 
minik amaamatisisiyug. angutialuk itilirngmat 
inuutsuni layualuk “nanuq inuruqsimayualuk 
iyuqtualuutsuni ipirautarngminiguuq atyasiyualuk 
killaapikut takunnaatara.” inuguug piararngminik 
ipitsisiyuq amaamaminut qiagasualirngmat. asuilaa 
ipivuq tuquvuq ipitsuni. nanualuguuq itirngmat inuk 
anilangalirivuq. nanuyanik natsiyanik qipilik inuk 
anisigami. piararngminik tuqungayumik nanuup 
qipingata iluani iliyitsuni anisivuq. 


the woman who smothered her baby 


Translation 


A woman with a baby on her back sees a 65 
snowhouse as she is out walking. Reaching the 
entrance, she is going in. When she is inside the 
vestibule, she changes her mind, but as she is still 
looking around inside the vestibule she hears a 
noise and so runs inside the main part of the house. 
She goes right inside the wall and hides there 
because it is separated within. She starts nursing 
her baby. A big man coming in says loudly, 

"A bear that's turned into a man is carrying a 
whip and laughing hard. | see him through a little 
crack." 

The woman starts smothering her baby with her 
breast when it tries to cry. And so it chokes and 
dies of suffocation. When the big bear entered, 
the woman was going to go out again. Since she 
was going to leave with bearskin and sealskin 
blankets, she wraps her dead child inside a blanket 
of the bear and goes out. 


NOTE: Rasmussen (1929: 271-3) gives a much fuller variant 
from the Iglulik Eskimos, in which it is explained that the 
woman walked away from a husband who scolded her a lot. 
She reaches the house of some bears after first visiting and 
escaping from a house of wolves in human form. In the 
bears' house she hides behind skin hangings until the bears 
come home towards evening. While thev recount their 
experiences of the day, the child begins to call out for his 
father, and his mother strangles him. She comes out of hiding 
only the next day aíter the bears go off hunting again and 
runs home leaving her dead child in the bears' bedclothes 
(Cf. Boas 1907: 526-8, 545-6; Rasmussen 1931: 218-9). 


Plate 34 


The old woman and the bear she choked 


(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14366) 
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28 
ningiug nanungmik 
tupitsilaugtuvinig 


Carving by Piita Angutiggiq E9-1487; story by Yuani 
Inuppaq (BA 43-16) 


ningiuruuq ningiummariapik nannulauqtuviniq 
ayauppiaminut. imaak piyuviniit nuqrariinnik 
paangat Tasiqruap nunanganit qaiqtualukkut 
pituralangayuit. ataaqtuit unikkaatuat anaanak 
pisuqqayangitug ayauppiatuinnatuq kingusippa- 
tuviniq unnuaq qauliqtilugu kisiani tikisuuviniq. 
kaattualuugamik nuqrariinnik piruyagarngnirami 
irngninga tamaatuapatsutillu tuttuup aminganik 
piusiqarngnimata. valauratta niqiqarunnaimat. 
tuttuvinirngmilu niriyumaityagatik tariumut 
tikinnasuaramik nirisuuviniit sanatuuqruavinaaluit. 
taima aasiit ningiungat taqgivalluttualuumat 
unnuatuqaaluutillugu angutyuaraalummut initigut 
tutyasiyumut ningiug ayauppiatuq anguyaulirngni- 
quq. taima tutyasiyumut ningiuq ayauppiatuq 
anguyaulirngniqug. taima apvairiaqsuni ayauppia- 
minik pilluqutuqaqsuni kiiyauqqayanginami 


paalumminik ilupiariitisugik ayauppiamita nuvuanut. 


taima ayapiriatsalirngmat upagami qaningagut 
kautitsivigitsugu paaluminik tupippuq tuqutuinna- 
quq. 

taima paaluqatyagunnaisuni tikiliqquq 
anaqraminut. kingusittuq piusinga kaattuugami. 
ikumayiaguniuyatyangittuq unniit anaanagiyaugami. 
irngutaapingaguuq kangiisunginnaasuni nigimik 
nuiliqsuni anaanatsiangailagasuaqsuni taimailirng- 
maasiit anaanatsiaq “irngutappiik uumayutsaratalil- 
aurama pillaaliqqutit" taimaak sungiqtusugu 
qulasaqtanga. taakkua sinittutuqaviniit tupaasuugu- 
gamigit tupaaqtangit. 

taima qaummat irngninga aitsigumalirngniquq 
ningiuq qauyimayigilugu anaanani. “tamaaniin- 
ngilaq suli avaniinginnaapuq ungasittuunginnaaquk 
matuma gaggaup ungasittuup ungataaningin- 
naaquk.” taima iniqtuigami tuqunialiqsugu taavat- 
suma qaqqaup ungataanuulituarngmigutik 
“tikiliqqugut” lammat takuliqquq tuqungayualum- 
mik tupititavininganik paaluminut. pitsiataulilauq- 
tuviniq ikumayiaguvalilauqtuviniq. taimaak 
nakuqturuavinaaluk. taimaittunik unikkaatuanik 
inuuniuyagulualutyatinnata illuunata ukuaaguyugut. 
lyautiliup tupingani naalattuguluapiuyut tamakkua 
tusariuqqutaga. taimaak. 


the old woman who killed a bear 


Translation 


An old woman, a humble little old woman, once 
killed a bear with her walking stick. A family up 
from the big lake [Payne Lake] country was going to 
cross over some rocky terrain. This is the account of a 
family moving towards the sea. The mother could 
not walk except with a stick. She used to fall behind 
and would arrive at night only when it was nearly 
dawn. They were very hungry, though the son had 
caches, and they chewed on caribou skins when 
there was no other food. We, too, used to do the 
same when there was no food. Because they were 
in a hurry to reach the sea, they kept the caribou 
meat they ate to a minimum, never eating their fill. 
They were very wise to do this. 

Then when the old woman was walking with her 
stick as usual in the moonlight very late at night, 
she was caught up to by a big male bear who was 
tracking along her trail. Dodging him with the help 
of her stick, she could not be bitten. Turning her 
mitts inside out, she put them on the end of her cane. 
When the bear came after her, she jabbed the stick 
in his mouth. The mitts stuck in his throat, 
and he just died. 

Then she was arriving at her home without any 
mittens on. She was usually left behind because she 
was hungry [and weak and couldn't keep up]. She 
was not allowed to go on the sled because she was 
the mother. Her little grandchild expecting some 
food as usual appeared to say "Hi, grandma!" 

"My dear grandchild, since l've killed an animal 
you'll be getting something," the grandmother said 
to him, joyously. They were already sleeping, but 
she woke them as she usually did. 

When morning came, the son wanted to go over 
to fetch the bear with the old woman, his mother, as 
a guide. 

“It’s not here but farther away. It's far away on 
the other side of that distant hill." 

When they got beyond the distant hill, she said, 
“We've arrived," and he saw the enormous dead 
creature which she had choked with her mittens. 
She was taken good care of, and they had her ride 
on the sled; it was a great happiness. Stories like 
this were told when none of us were yet born. In 
the tent of lyautilik these listeners have heard it for 
the first time. 
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Plate 35 


Nauyavinaaluk killing 
(h. 77/а”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8733) 
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29 
nauyavinaaluk 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(NA 970; AR 1-9) 


taanna Nauyavinaaluk unikkaatausivug imaittuuni- 
vininga. inniasuni ilaminik tuqutsiyuviniq 
arngnaminik nutaraapimminillu niritsuni 
niriyuviniugquutug tikittuviniq inniasuni. taima 
akuni inunniiliqtuvinig aullalauqsimagani. taima 
angutingit inniasimavingitta iqalutsiutillugit 
tuqurraisiyuviniq. ikittuulirngmata angutingit 
nittatinnagit arngnamik Angutialugulummik atinga 
qiturngataarataamik tuqutsiyuviniq piaraapimmik 
nutaraatyualummik piaralimmik. taima turusiinnik 
maqruunik ilaqarngmat aquviaqtuunik illimi 
aippanganik tuqutsiyuvinig turusiup. taima turusiup 
aippanga qimatsiyuviniq silamut annuraaqarani 
atigisimatsuni tiriganniayavinirngmik. taima 
tugsuuniiligtilugu kapuligtavininga taima tuqun- 
ngualiqtuviniq tuqutyagani. taima Nauyavinaaluk 
asianut pulaarialirngmimat taima qimatsiliqtuviniq 
iqaluuyaqtunut aitsuni. taima taavani ungasittumiituit 
iqaluuyaqtuit nuitammata qimaaliqtilugu turusiq 
qarliqangituq kamiqangiturluunniit atigisimatuin- 
natuq. 

taima Nauyavinaalullu Ningiuqvilaallu maqrui- 
naatsutik aullaliqtuviniik. asuilaa maqruinauliqtuuk 
ukiunik pingasuni auyanillu pingasunik. taima 
upinngaagulirngmat Yuunimi killasiuqtunik iqalunnik 
pinasuaqsutik naannguyualuuliqtuviniq 
aanniatualuuliqtuviniq ilua Ningiuqvilaap angutia- 
lunga paniapiup. iqaluuyaqsuni naannguyualuugami 
sikumi tuqutuinnaliqtuviniq uqrutuinnasuni. taanna 
Ningiuqvilaaq annuraaqarunnaituq nanuravinirn- 
gmilu mikiyuapimmik annuraaqaqsuni qarligillu 
mikiyuapiutsutik naittuapiutsutik tiriganniayaviniut- 
sutik qarligik taimaittuuliqsuni aippatuanga 
tuquyuviniq. taima auyalimaamik inutuuliqtuviniq 
iqalunnik niqiqarami kaatyangikkaluaqsuni auyau- 
mmat. taima ukiakkut siku saattuapiutillugu 
takuyauliqtuviniq taavunga siqinniatunut aullaanut. 
taima taga unikkaatuaq taga nuqqapunga. taimaak. 


nauyavinaaluk 


Translation 


The doings of Nauyavinaaluk will be recounted. 69 
While visiting at a relative's, he killed his wife and 
little baby, eating them. He probably ate them when 
he arrived for the visit. He had been staying in the 
camp for a long time without leaving once. Then, 
while the men of the place he was visiting were 
out fishing, he began killing. When the men set out 
and were out of sight, he killed a woman named 
Angutialuguluk and her child, a little baby, a mere 
infant. Then he killed one of the two boys with 
her who were kneeling on the sleeping platform. 
The other boy ran out with nothing on except a 
foxskin parka. He was stabbed while in the vestibule 
[of the snowhouse]. He pretended to be dead 
although he wasn't. Then when Nauyavinaaluk 
went to visit another house, he ran away to the men 
who were out fishing. As the fishermen appeared 
far away there in the distance, the boy was running 
without pants or boots on, wearing only a parka. 

Then Nauyavinaaluk and Ningiuqvilaaq went off 
by themselves, just the two of them. And so they 
were alone for three winters and three summers. 
Then when it was spring, in June as they were 
looking for holes in the ice to try getting fish, the 
young girl Ningiuqvilaaq's big husband had a bad 
stomach-ache which pained him terribly inside. 
Because of the bad stomach-ache while fishing, he 
just fell over on the ice and died. 

Ningiuqvilaaq had no more clothing than a small 
bearskin jacket and little foxskin pants which were 
very short. She was in this condition when her only 
companion died. Then she was alone all summer 
long but did not go hungry because it was summer 
and she had fish to eat. Then during the fall, while 
the ice was stil! thin, she was found far away towards 
the south by some people who were migrating. 
That's all for this story; | stop here. 


NOTE: The boy who was stabbed but feigned death and 
escaped was Quananaq, E9-1441, born 1899, according to 
the government disc list. He died in the spring measles 
epidemic of 1963. 
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Plate 36 


Ningiuqvilaaq dragging the dead Nauya 
(1.8%, Photo Toby Rainey, J-8640) 


30 
ningiuqvilaaq 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(IV-B-1302; AR 8-44 read from syllabic script) 


imaak unikkaasivunga illangani sivituyuummat 
ugausigtanga akunikallaaluk unikkaatuaq. ilanga 
unikkaatausimammat ikittut uqaalangayakka. 
Nauyavinaaluk tusaasuuvut unikkaatuariyauvattug. 
tainnasainaq piungituunnirami unikkaatuagulan- 
gayuq tuquraivattuviniugami. immaqaa pingasunik 
immagaa sitamanilluunniit tallimanilluunniit 
tuqutsiyuviniq tusautiqarngningimmata Nauyavinaa- 
luk uqarumavanningimmat. Nauyavinaalullu 
Ningiuqvilaallu pisusiliqtuviniik Nauyavinaaluk 
tuquraigirngmat. iqaluuyaqtut kinguningani 
pisusigamik innisaarunnaituviniik Nauyavinaaluk 
tuqutami paninganik aullarutyiliqtuviniq niviaqsia- 
mik aippataaqsuni pisusiliqtuviniik. inunnuusaar- 
ngniarunnaisutik Nauyavinaaluk iqsinarngmat 
ukiuni pingasuni sitamanilluunniit maqruinaviniik. 

aullaat siginniapalaurngmata Kuutyuamut 
Puvirngnitumit piyut. ingiqrasiliqtuviniit ukiuqa 
aullaalangayut. Saputiligakkuuliqtuviniit aullaasutik 
qiyummik napayumik takugamik nuqqatuviniit. 
kakivaannik sunaupva. nuqqasutik ailiqtuviniit 
aullaat. uquutaq nunamiituq inulitsauyaangituq. 
aputiup ataani inulik sunaupva. tikigamityut 
angutiit pingasut ailiqtuviniit tumitaqarngmat 
inulimmik suqquisiliramik. 


^inuliik?" nillingillaq. 
"inuliik?" nillinginnivuq. 

^" inuliik?" nillinginnivuq. 
“inuliik?” angiapippalaivuq. 
"inuliik?" angiypuq. 
“inutuuviit?” angiapippalaivuq. 
“suliviit?” "inutuuvunga." 


“inutuuviit?” angiqpuq. 

“inutuaguviit? inutuallutuuviit?” angiqpuq. 

"sumuut inutuuvit?" "aippara tuqulauyu- 
mmat.” 

“suliviit2” “sulivunga.” 

"sutsuni tuquyuviniq?" 

“ganga tuquyuviniiq?”’ 


“naangusuni.” 
“upirngaaq igaluuyaq- 
sunuk upirngaami killa- 
siuqtuni iqalutsiusunuk 
naangusuni uqrutuin- 
nalauyuyuq.” 


ningiugvilaaq 


Translation 


| am telling the story like this [in two parts] 71 
because sometimes the words are too long. This 
has been a story for quite a long while. As some 
of it has already been told, | am going to tell just 
[the remaining] part of it. Since we have heard about 
Nauyavinaaluk, he has become one story. He will 
be told about the same as before because he was 
bad. Because he used to kill. He killed perhaps 
three, perhaps even four or five, because they could 
not get news of each other [and thus could not be 
warned of the danger], and Nauyavinaaluk did not 
want to talk. After his killings, Nauyavinaaluk and 
Ningiuqvilaag started walking. They walked after 
the men who had gone out fishing, but from then 
on they no longer met anyone. Nauyavinaaluk took 
as his partner a girl who was the daughter of one of 
his murder victims, and the two of them started 
walking. No longer coming across any people 
because Nauyavinaaluk was feared, they were alone 
for three or even four years. 

Some migrants used to usually go southward from 
Povungnituk to Great Whale River. They started to 
travel, expecting to be on the move for the whole 
winter. As they went on, they passed through 
Saputiligak [about thirty miles south of Povungnituk]. 
When they saw a piece of wood standing up, they 
stopped. Unexpectedly it was a fish leister. Having 
stopped, the migrants went over. On the land was 
the windbreak of a snowhouse where it seemed that 
there wouldn't be anyone. Surprisingly, there was 
somebody under the snow. Three men went to 
investigate, certain that there was someone, for 
there were tracks. 

"Anybody in?" 

There's no reply. 

"Anybody in?" 

Still there's no reply. 

"Anybody in?" 

There's no reply. 

"Anybody in?" 

There's a faint answer ‘yes.’ 

"Anybody in?" 

There's an answer 'yes.' 
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Eskimos mining soapstone 


] 


занан — | 


“suliviit? kinauviit?” "Ningiuqvilaaguvunga." 
“angutauviit?” “arngnauvunga.” 
"suliviit? angutauviit? arngnauviit?" "arngnau- 
vunga.” 

“suliviit? anilirit! tapvaniilangatyagunnairavit! 
anilirit!" 

“annuraaganginamali aniqqayanginama.'' 

“anilirit! annurarngnialiravit.” 

anigami atigivininga nanuravinaalulauqtuviniq 
naanga nittatuinnatug anivuq. naanga nuitayuq. 
qarliqaqsuni tiriganniayaviniinnik. uvigaqtuusuni 
saattiinik ukiuqaqsuni. taimaak akuniutigiyumik 
inuuyuviniq taimangat iniqtuumatsuni. taima 
takuyivinirngmi asianuulituarami Qikiqtanut. Qiki- 
qtanulituarngmigami suli paniutsuni inunnik 
tuqurautikkailirngnirivuq arngnasiaqittuugami. 
unikkaatuaq taannataga Ningiuqvilaap unikkausinga. 
taimaak nuqqapunga. 


NOTE: The carving shows a rather large Ningiuqvilaaq 
dragging the dead murderer along by the ears because his 
parka came off when she pulled on it at first. The storyteller 
said that Nauyavinaaluk's bones are at Saputiligak, together 
with others bleaching on the land there. 


"Are you alone?" 

There's a faint answer 'yes.' 

“Are you telling the truth?” 

“| am alone." 

"Are you alone?" 

There's an answer 'yes.' 

"Are you alone? Are you really alone?” 

There's an answer 'yes.' 

“Why are you alone?" 

"Because my partner has died." 

“Are you telling the truth?" 

“| am telling the truth." 

"How did your partner die?" 

"Of a stomach-ache.” 

“When did he die?" 

“This spring when we were fishing. In the spring 
when we were looking for open cracks in the ice 
for fishing, my partner had a stomach-ache and just 
keeled over.” 

“Are you telling the truth? Who are you?” 

"| am Ningiuqvilaaq." 

"Are you a man?" 

"| am a woman." 

"Are you telling the truth? Are vou a man? 

Are you a woman?" 

"| am a woman." 

"Are you telling the truth? Come on out! You 
aren't going to stay here anymore! Come on out!" 

“But I don't have any clothes. | can't come out." 

"Come on out! You will get dressed." 

When she came out, her worn parka was old 
bearskin. She came out with her stomach showing; 
her stomach was out in view. She had pants of 
foxskin. She was thirteen years old, just a 
youngster. All that long while she had lived in 
constant fear. Afterwards, she went with others than 
those who had found her to the Belcher Islands. 
Returning home to the Belchers as a girl still, she 
made people kill each other again, for she was 
rather good-looking. That's the way the story of 
Ningiuqvilaaq goes. That's all; | stop. 
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Plate 37 


Puungittuq killing Quviqsalualuk 
(l. 103/4". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8647) 
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31 
puungittualullu quviqsalualullu 
alikammilu 


Carving and story by Taivitialuk Alaasuaq E9-824 
(IV-B-1308; AR 1-5) 


taanna unikkaatuaq imaak tukilik. tupiit pingasut 
katimayut tupiik maqruuk Quviqsalualuullu 
tupinga Puungittualuullu tupinga. imaak 
uqausiqtalik. taanna Puungittuq ataataminik 
tuqutauquyiyuvinq akunialuk sinigunnairami. 
asuilaa Alikammiq qukiutimut pinasuaqtuviniq 
Quviqsalualummik. Quviqsalualuullu asiani tupiup 
itsivainnatualuviniq iqsinaqtualuugami. Alikammiup 
arngnanganik piyumayualuk tuqutsigumayuq 
Alikammimik. Alikammiq tiliyauyuviniq 
qukiiquyauyuviniq Quviqsalualummik Puungittua- 
luup tiliyavininga. Puungitualuk ataataminik 
tuqutauquyiyuviniq iqsinaqtualuummat. asuilaa 
Alikammiq tirliasitsuni qukiigasuasiyuvinig. 
qukiutik sikkingittualuk sikkingittualuviniq saullu- 
gaaluugami iluliarulialuugami. Quviqsalualuk 
tusarami ullasiyuvinaaluk Alikammimik. tupirngmut 
qimaayuviniq Alikammiq. taima tupiup aluani paayu- 
vinaaluit. Puungittualuk ataataminik tuqutsiyuviniq 
tupiup iluani. taimaak taga uqausiqtalik. taimaak 


nuqqapunga. 


puungittug, quvigsalualuk 
and alikammiq 


Translation 


This story goes as follows: 

Three tents were pitched together; two were 
those of Quviqsalualuk and Puungittuq. This 
Puungittuq wanted his father killed, not having 
slept for a long time. And so Alikammiq tried to get 


Quvigsalualuk with a gun. Quviqsalualuk was always 


sitting in another tent [off by himself], for he was 
very dangerous [feared by the others and fearful of 
others himself]. He wanted Alikammiq's wife and 
wanted to kill Alikammiq. Alikammiq was told to 
shoot Quviqsalualuk, being advised so by Puungit- 
tuq. Puungittuq wanted to have his father killed 
because he was very dangerous. And so Alikammiq 
was going over and trying to shoot him. But the 
gun, a flintlock full of little balls, didn't fire at all. 
When Quviqsalualuk heard it [misfiring], he raced 
after Alikammiq. Alikammiq fled to his tent. Then 
inside the tent they fought furiously. Puungittuq 
killed his father inside the tent. So the story goes; 
that's all. 


NOTE: !t was added later that in the fight in the tent 
Puungittuq being armed with a bow was looking for an 
opening to shoot. He shot his father in the hand and then 
stabbed him with a knife. Dangerous individuals were 
sometimes removed in this direct manner in the absence of 
special law enforcement organizations among the Eskimos. 
The Alikammiq of this story, it was noted, is not the same 
person as the one of story 23 or 24. 
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Plate 38 


The abandoned woman and her son 
(Cat. no. IV-B-1297, h. 112/8”. Photo Toby Rainey, J-8635) 


32 
augitsisiag 


Carvings and story by Saali Arngnaitug E9-1460 
(IV-B- 1297, -1296, -1295; AR 3-16) 


amma ugausigtagarivug inutuinnamik arngnamik 
arngnaq tainna arngnaq angutiginngitaminik angutili- 
viniq uiviituyuritsugu unninuna ataataqarutuuyangi- 
tumik qiturngataalirngniquq. taima qiturngatarngmat 
inunnut iliagrugiyaulirngniqug. iliaqrugiyaulirami 
auyaulirngmat qikiqtamut tasiaruliapimut aatau- 
lirngniquuq qiturngaqalirngmat ataataqaqtuyangi- 
tumik. ataataqaqtuyaratik inulisuugumata 
taimaituviniq. iliagruulirami gikiqtamut iluiliungi- 
tumut qikiqtamarimut tariumut aataulirngniquq. 
taavani qikiqtami qiturngaminik aipatuaqaqsuni inu- 
tunialirngmaniik taimangat. inniaviuvatuvniik qayaa- 
nut maqrunnut taimaikaluaramik tuqugiaqtusugu 
nuqqautiyauvatuviniik tuqugiaqturasuaraluaqsugu 
maniapanirngmat tuqutaurataqpaningitut. 

taimaak natsiviniitsiluiittipisuugumata taimaitunut 
silunut inuuyuvniq qikiqtamiugutsuni. qiturngaapi- 
minik aipatuaqaqsuni taimaikami taimaitumut suna- 
mut inuusugummangarngmik nalugiyauyuviniik. 
sunamut inuumangarngmik apiqsutauvattuviniu- 
galuag niqimut inuuyuguulavattuviniq. nigimik 
nuitatitsivanniyangittuq illumita asiani sauyimavat- 
tuviniq pirlisiagugasuaqsuni pirliqayarngningittuq 
silunut natsivinirngnut inuunnirami. taatsuminga 
piaraqtaavinirngminik taimaigutaugutiqarami 
iliaqruuviniik. qikiqtamiugutsutik tasiaruapilingmi- 
sutik puityuriuqsakaigiamik isumayuviniq. asuilaa 
puityuriuqsakailiqtuq atirarngminut qiyummut 
puityuriugsakaiyuvinig pigiugpaliatigamiuk 
puityuriugsatitsugu auyaulirngmat aqqaumaguna- 
simmat aqqaumaqtusisivalliatitavininga angiyuliq- 
tuviniallat angilituinnarataqtuviniq puityuriugsatiga- 
miuk. nanuqtitut aqqaumaqtuugutigiliraluaqsuni 
pitsiulaamit taimailluatuinnaliratarngmat aqqau- 
mangauuturiaqtilirngniqauk tariumuuqsugu. tariumi 
puityuragpaligtuvinig. 

taikkua qayaak qayaak maqruuk angutaugatigiik 
tikippatuviniik tuqutsigiaqtupatsutik, taanna aunga 
angilitsiagunnimat inuapik tuqutsumatsugu augitsi- 


augitsisiaq 


Translation 


And then there is the story of an ordinary woman. 77 
This woman had a man who wasn't her husband, 
thinking that he was bad too [as well as herself and 
similarly inclined]. She then had a child which had 
no father. When she had the child, she was forsaken 
and abandoned by the people. Being forsaken, in 
the summer they [the woman and her child] were 
moved to an island, a small one with a lake, because 
she had a fatherless child. Sometimes people are 
born without a father; they were like that. They were 
moved to an island, not part of the mainland, but a 
real island out at sea. Far away on the island the 
woman lived alone with the child, her only 
companion. Sometimes they were visited by two 
kayaks. The men stopped by to kill them, but though 
murder was being attempted on them, it always 
failed. 


Seal carcasses sometimes driít ashore. They lived 
on such drift seals. Since she was staying on the 
island with only the child for company, the people 
wondered what she was living on. She used to be 
asked what they lived on, but she would simply 
say that they lived on food. She did not have her 
food showing; she used to bury it in another part of 
the house. Although the people tried to starve them, 
they could not starve because they lived on the drift 
seals. They were outcast because she had made 
herself have a child in the way she did. Living on an 
island with a small lake, she thought of teaching her 
son to swim. While he was a beginner, she taught 
him to swim using a piece of wood used for scraping 
skins on. As she went on teaching him, he became 
able to dive well. By summer he could, long and well. 
Also he was growing and got bigger as he learned 
how to swim. 

When he could dive as long as the polar bear and 
as fast as the sea pigeon, she tried out his diving in 
the sea. He used to swim well in the sea. The two 
men in the kayaks would visit from time to time, 


Plate 39 


A. The boy under a kayak 

(Cat. no. IV-B-1296, |. 14'/s". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8634) 
B. Capsizing a kayak 

(Cat. no. IV-B-1295, |. 15?/s” Photo Toby Rainey, J-8633) 
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siaviniik angilituaqpat tuqulaaramiuk. taikkua isuma- 
tsutik qayaak maqruuk aivattuviniik tuqutsinialigsu- 
tik. tainna tariumut uutturagtauyuviniugami 
alitirunnalirngmat paqriatilirngniqaa anaanangata. 
anaananga paqriakaisinniquq ungasittuunginaatil- 
lugik paqriatitsiyuviniq. sanatuungugami “qingat- 
sainaulutit ainiaqqutit. qingait kisiani nuiqattatillugu 
ainiaqqutit” lannituviniq. asuilaa taimaittuviniq 
“niaquit nuityagunnaitillugu aniqsaaqattaniaqqutit 
qingait kisiani nuitillugu” lannituviniq. asuilaa 
qinganga nuituinnaqattasuni ainialirngmat ataanit 
qayaup aippanganik kapinnilirngniquq kilatsugu 
sunamut taimaitaumangarngmi qauyimanniyangittuq 
taakkua qayaak aippanga kivituinnalirngniquq 
tuqutsuni. amma aippanganik aippanga kivilirngmat 
aippanga ilimasulirngniqug. naularngminik amuli- 
garngminik tigusilirngniquq urlituliqquq yuugalaq 
urlituraluarami suvigarngningillag atilutuganingmat. 
pusitsiyuviniq aippanganik. tainna qayaq kilatta- 
vininga piuliarngniyangittanga tainna kilanginiqsanga 
pusitituinnaniqsanga piuliaqtavininga. tamarng- 

mik taakua tuqutuinnatillugik imarngmut ipigamik 
aippanganik qayaup piuliasinniquq. tuqungiqayarun- 
nainirngmaniik imaaniluturamik nunaqtusaugunnai- 
tillugik naammanaaqtaugasuarngniramik. nunamut 
tikiyaarinngitanganut nunaup tikiyaarinngitanganut 
tainna puityunirngmat. taimaak anaanagiik pinasuaq- 
tuviniik. uiviittuunik tuqutsigunnasititsiyuviniq tainna 
arngnaq puityuriuqsakainnirami. taima aippanganik 
qayarngmik piuliaqtuviniq iluilingmut aullautitsa- 
minik angutimariulirramik aullalirngniqug nunamut. 
taimaataga uqausiqtarinnimiyanga taakku 
iliaqruviniup. taimaataga. 


wanting to kill them. Wanting to kill the little fellow 
only when his blood matured [the belief being that 
the blood changes with agel, the two friends thought 
that they would kill Augitsisiaq when he grew up. 
Thinking in this fashion, the two kayakers came 
repeatedly. When the boy was well practised in the 
sea and the kayaks came again, the mother let him 
go to meet them. He went to meet them while 

they were still far off. As she was clever, the woman 
told him, “Go over with just your nose out. Go over 
with just your nose showing." And so he did so. 
"Take breath without your head showing, with only 
your nose out," she instructed. So then he swam 
over with just his nose showing. He stabbed one of 
the kayaks from down below. Being holed, the man 
did not know what had caused it. Thus sank one of 
the kayaks, the man drowning with it. And when 
one sank, the other became suspicious. He pulled 
his harpoon out and aimed, but with nothing to 
aim at, however, since the boy was right under the 
kayak. He capsized the second kayak. He didn't 
keep the kayak he holed; just the one that was 
overturned and wasn't cut. 

With both of the men drowned, the boy kept one 
of the kayaks. They had to die because they were in 
open water with the land out of reach as the boy had 
planned. He swam to where the land was out of 
reach, having planned it with his mother. They were 
able to kill the bad men because the woman taught 
the boy to swim. They kept one of the kayaks as a 
means of moving to the mainland, and when the 
boy became a full-grown man, they moved to the 
land. So that is the story of the forsaken ones. 

That's all. 


Plate 40 


Ayurayaq with a big lake trout 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14374) 
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33 
ayurayaq 


Carving and story by Saali Arngnaitug E9-1460 
(AR 8-37 reading of syllabic text) 


amma unikkaasigivuq angutimmariuvug. taanna 
iqalunnut inuunasuarami iqalunnut maqainniqug. 
atsunaatuinnanik utyuyanik ipiutaqaqpaniqquq 
isuurngmik alakkasugami. isuuqsiurami ipiutanga 
atsunaatuinnag kitturarngniangimat nugilirngniquq. 
nugitatsaunirngmat angiyuugami isuugugami. 
amulirngniqaa. nigitsataarami anaqrasinniquq 
nappanga uniaqsugu. angutik Ayurayaviniq angutim- 
marik ataatatsiavinivut Qumaup angayuvininga. 
unikkaatuagugivuq iqalulirngniquq angiyumik 
taimaataga ugausigtangatauk. taatsuma angutiup 
unikkaatuap taanna alluamini tatturiaringitaminik 
tugaqpatuq isuurngmik alakkasugami. nirutuumik 
tugaqpatuq taimaatagga. 


ayurayaq 


Translation 


Again | have a story—about a real man. This 81 
individual, since he was trying to live by fishing, 
went out to fish. He had a thong of bearded seal 
because he was expecting a great big lake trout. 
Because he was going after a big lake trout, his line 
was of thong so that it would not break when he 
braced hard against it. It had to be braced against 
because it was a big trout, a huge one. He pulled it 
out. When he got the food, he started home, 
dragging half of it. The man was Ayurayaq, a real 
man, our grandfather, Qumaq's older brother. That's 
his story, that he got a huge fish. Those, then, are 
the words of it. Because he was expecting a big lake 
trout, the man in the story used to chop out big 
holes in the ice—so big that he himself could fit 
into them without any trouble. He dug enormous 
holes. That's all. 


NOTE: Saali added that later on Ayurayaq was fishing from 
a kayak and drowned. Taivitialuk said that the shank of 
the caribou was formerly used for the big lake trout and a 
barb was provided by breaking the fibula. 


Plate 41 


Malakak with his middle finger snapped off 
(w. 91/2”, Photo Toby Rainey, J-8639) 
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34 
malakak 


Carving by Aisa Qumaaluk E9-1466; story by Saali 
Arngnaituq E9-1460 (IV-B-1301; AR 8-37 reading of 
syllabic text) 


taannali suli pinasuaqtuq sunianngitaminik. suli 
qitiqsinga nakannginami nugittualuk aqsuruqtuq. 
aqsururluni kisiani piniarami. piniagturiyug pinia- 
tyanagu annainiaqtaminik nugittualuk. suli pina- 
suarngniatuq qitiqsinga nakalluni. pualusimayuq suli 
pualunga piigtauniagtug. piiqtaupat nakatauniaqquq 
nalunangilaq. nakatauluni pinasuarngniatuq suli. 
suli nakataungituq nalunanngilaq qitiqsinga. 
Malakaaluk! aggangata ilanga nakagaluarngmat suli 
pinasuaqtuq. taimailluni kisiani piniarami. taanna 
qitiqsinga katatsimaliqtuq. nugitsuni nakatauyuq. 
taga suli pinasuagtug piyumagami annailangatsuni 
sunaupvali annaisaqsunilu sukkutautsasunilu 
annailiqtuq. taga atsunaamik kimmiasunilu pinasuaq- 
tuugaluaq. aqsaatautsunilu taimaak annaimarittuq. 
qitiqsingalu nakatautsasuni taimaak sukkutammarik 
ayurngnamat. aanialiramili annailagivuq. aaniangik- 
kuni annaigayanngituugaluaq annaailaqivuq 
pualungalu asiutsuni. 


malakak 


Translation 


This one is still working on something he will not 83 
get. With his middle finger still not broken off, he 
is putting forth great effort bracing hard against 
a line [after harpooning a large sea mammal, perhaps 
a bearded seal]. Only by great effort will he get 
anywhere. Braced hard against what will get away, 
he thinks he is getting it, but he isn’t. He will work 
at it until his middle finger breaks off. He still has his 
mitt on, but it will come off. And when it's off, 
the finger will be snapped off for sure. Even with 
it broken off, he will keep on trying. Still his middle 
finger will be broken off for sure. Poor Malakak! 

Although one of his fingers is broken off, he is still 
working. Only he will have to do without his middle 
finger because it has fallen off now. It was snapped 
off as he pulled against the line. He is still working 
because he is in need, but he will lose it [the catch]. 
Contrary to his expectations he loses it, having 
gotten injured as well. He tries biting the line 
between his teeth too, but he is forced to let go 
and loses much. And with his finger broken off like 
that, he is really in bad shape, worse luck. Because 
he is hurt, he loses the catch. If he wasn’t hurt, he 
would not have lost it. But he did lose it, and his 
mitt as well. 


NOTE: The text is not too well written and is quite 

repetitive. A couple of lines after Ma/akaaluk, “Poor | 
Malakak!”, and an additional ‘paragraph’ at the end, 

comprising about a third of the text, have been omitted on 

the advice of Zebedee. 


35 
ayagutak 
Carving and story by Aisa Tulugaq E9-853 (AR 6-26) 


imaak aulayimmiyunga angaqaqpalaurama 
anaanama anitsanganik Ayagutammik. taanna 
takugiuqsugu qanug imiqpamangaat nalunalauq- 
simayuq. ayugaitturuyarngmat takugiugsugu. ittuu- 
liqtuq inutuqauliqtuq anaanama anitsanga angaga. 
imaak anaanaga unikkaapalauqtuq anitsaminik. 
ataatanga magailiqtilugu inuuliqtuviniq. takusarng- 
naituq amaamaqqayarianga qullariyaulauqtuviniq 
anaananganut. taima ataatanga imaak tikikkami 
uqalauqtuviniq anaanaga unikkaapalauqtuq 
“amaamaggayangipat tuqualunniamat amaamaq- 
qayangmaangaat uuttutaulirli” imaak ataatanga 
uqalauqtuviniq. tamanna kakkivianga siitsimayualuu- 
mat sauniuraat piusilik. puisiqarami takusarngnai- 
tuutyangimmiyurluunniit. kisiani takugiugsugu 
qanuq imiqpakaluarngmangaat nalunaqpalauqtuq. 
imigganiatyangittuq sungiusimagami imaak kak- 
kivianga tuvagalaangituq. taimaataga angaga 
taimaituuvalauqtuq. itturuqsirataqsuni inuulauqtuq. 
tuupaakilirami taakkua tikiranguaraapigik kakki- 
viangata inaqunagtumariaaluuvalaugtuug. nukitsia- 
limmariatyuaaluuk taakkua tikiranguakallaapiik 
kakkiviagitta tikiranguaraapigik. supuurutimut 
kisiani tuupaakippalaurngmata tuupaakilirami 
takunnaasainnaruminaqpalauqtuq. taakkua 
nukiliyaaqtuapiummaniik kakkiviaraapigik kakki- 
viangani siitsimaningitta niqinguaraapingit. 
ayugaituuyangimiyurluunniit piusirlusuugummata 
inuit ilangit. tainnali qanuq pitsamangaat nalunaq- 
tuuvalaurngmiyuq takunaasugu. taimaataga aulayit- 
siapunga angannivanga. piuliaqtigivalaurakku 
alianaqpalaungmiyuq. taga manuga manugiin- 
naasugu uvanniqituinnasuuguliratarngmiyunga. 


ayagutak 


Translation 


| remember as follows: | had an uncle, my 85 
mother's cousin, called Ayagutak. When I first saw 
him, | wondered how he drank, for he looked 
strange. He was an old man, my mother’s cousin, my 
uncle. My mother told me the story about her 
cousin like this: 
He was born while his father was away hunting. 
He looked strange; his mother wasn’t sure he could 
nurse. Then, when his father arrived, he said, “If he 
can't breastfeed, he will die. But let him be tried 
out to see whether he can breastfeed.” So said his 
father. Part of his upper lip was split open, with 
the bone showing. That was the way he was, so it 
was notso strange. But when you first saw him, you 
used to wonder how he could drink. He did not have 
any trouble drinking because he got used to it even 
though his upper lip had a complete gap. That was 
the way my uncle was. He lived until he was an old 
man. When he smoked, the corners of his upper 
lip were very beautiful to look at indeed. These two 
pretty points of his upper lip had very good muscles. | 
When they smoked, it was only with a pipe, and 
when he was smoking, you would want to watch 
him all the time. You could see these muscles in his | 
dear upper lip and the nice flesh at the edges. This | 
didn't seem strange, for some people are born 
handicapped. When people saw him, they just used 
to wonder how he managed. That is as much as | 
remember of my uncle. He used to look after me, and 
I’m thankful about that. Still using my same old 
neckpiece, | am still just myself. 


NOTE: The phrase manuga manugiinnaasugu at the end is 

an expression recollecting former times and a poor worn front 
neckpiece, the manu, on jackets. The part is still the same, 
poor and worn, though today the material is changed from 
skin to cloth for the old storyteller, Zebedee's grandfather. 
Things have not changed; he is still poor and humble. 
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Plate 43 


Uumayualuk being found by Amarualik 
(Photo Asen Balikci J-14369) 
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36 
uumayualuk inuuliyauvuq 
amarualimut 


Carving and story by Liivai Qumaaluk E9-843 
(AR 9-48; first part read from syllabic text) 


nutaraq Uumayualuk ataatatsiara inuuliyauvug 
Amarualimut Putugukut ataataviningannut. anaana- 
minut qimainnataummat inulirngmat. upigigakku 
sanavara inuugutigigattigu kamigiyaungipat 
inuugayalaungitugut. 

taanna akuninitaugaluaq upigiyapaalugigakku 
unikkaatualiarilauqsimayara. taanna inuulitsilauq- 
simammat unikkaalauqsimammat Putugukut 
ataatangat. takusimagaluagtara ittuutillugu inuulit- 
silutularngnirami kamigiyaugunnaitumik surusiapiut- 
suni tuttusiuqtuni nunakkuusutik qimainnatautillugu. 
taima unikkauyillutulaurngnimat anaananniivanga 
sulitsiasuni ugaalaurgnimat. tainna anaanangaguuq 
kingusigasualirngmat kingusigiallasuni kinguningani 
pisuugatuinnalaugtuvinig. asuilaaguuq pisusilirngmat 
nuqqavivininganut ailirami uyarasutyuup killingani. 
asuilaaguuq nutararngmik takugami qimainna- 
tauyummik amatuinnasugu nayakkuminuugsilaurng- 
nimat inuusuuguvugut uvagut. inuugayatyangittugut 
kinguvaariyauvugut. 


how uumayualuk was saved 
by amarualik 


Translation 


A baby, Uumayualuk, my grandfather, was saved 
by Amarualik, the father of Putuguq [who carved 
Tammatuyuq]. When he was born, his mother 
abandoned him. | have carved this because | am 
grateful; if no one had cared, we would not be 
alive today. [This part was written text. The following 
oral section expands the narrative.] 

Though this is old, | am grateful about it and have 
made it into a story myself. Putuguq's father told of 
saving a life. He was very old when | saw him, but 
it was as a small boy that he saved the life of 
someone who was not going to be cared for, who 
was left behind while they were hunting caribou 
inland. He told my mother the true story. When 
the mother [of Uumayualuk] was trying to fall behind 
the rest, he just trailed along farther back to remain 
behind her. He went to the spot where she stopped 
while walking, right next to a rock. To his surprise 
he saw a baby who was left behind. If he had not 
put it on his back and taken it to his sister's, we 
ourselves would not be alive. We would not be living 
if he had not trailed behind. 
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Plate 44 


Sanikilluag seeing wolves 
(h. 73/4". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8641) 


37 
sanikilluag 


Carving and story by Gaimisi Qimagailaaq £9-348 
(IV-B-1303; syllabic text) 


Qikiqtaniguuq Sanikilluaq taanna autsiisuni 
uugarngnik amarurngnut tikitaulaurngnimat. 
imaaguuq isumatuinnatuq “taakkua uunnisautigit- 
sanialiqqaaka" takulirami amarurngnik. taannataga 
takuvalliasuni taimailingayuq sitamanik takunnaatua. 
asuilaa tikimmata qimaasiliqtuq. qimaaliqsuniguuq 
maqruunik sivunirngmini takunnaamiyug. kasuriaq- 
tuunik tapvuuna Sanikilluaq alungatuinnaliqturuuq 
sanimut takuqqayarunnairami. unnuamiguuq 
qukiutimut nungunnimiyangit. 
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sanikilluag 


Translation 


On the Belcher Islands, Sanikilluaq was jigging for 89 
some tomcods when he was come upon by wolves. 
He thought, “I am going to get warmed up with 
those,” when he saw the wolves. As he began to 
pick them out more clearly, he saw four. And so 
when they came up, he started running away. As he 
was running away he saw two in front of him. As 
they were about to come together at this point, 
Sanikilluaq simply stopped dead in confusion, unable 
to look to right or left. At night, it is said, he 
finished them off with a gun. 


Plate 45 


Niliqtuaruq 


(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14352) 
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38 
niliqtuarug 


Carving by Liivai Alaasuaq E9-1326; story by Yuanasi 
Oinnuayuaq E9-844 (BA 18-2) 


ukiugulimmat piruyait tuttuviniit imaanut 
sikuyaumatsuni ayurngnamaritut piirasuaqsugu 
piiqsiqayanngitunik Niliqtuaruq takulauqtuq 
piiqsiqayanngitunik imarngmut sikumut. takugami 
Niliqtuaruq niliqsugu piruyaq піді tuttuviniq pitsi- 
tipaa. niliqtaugami Niliqtuarumut mamaitualuk 
niriqayanngituq anarngnimat mamaituumat. taimaak. 


niligtuarug 


Translation 


In winter the caches of caribou meat are iced up 91 
by water and really hard to get out. Niligqtuarug 
found one that could not be taken out for the ice 
from the water. Having found it, Niligtuarug farted 
and blasted out the cache, the caribou meat. 
Being farted upon by Niliqtuaruq, it stank terribly. 
Nobody could eat it because it stank like shit. 
That's all. 


NOTE: This earthy anecdote is widely known. Rasmussen 
gives a Netsilik version (1931: 448). 


Plate 46 


The man with a broken leg reaching the cache 


(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14353) 
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39 
qimainnataulaugtuviniq niunga 
napisimatillugu 


Carving and story by Liivai Qumaaluk E9-843 
(AR 9-53) 


taannaguuq illumini sinittasutik sinittavimmini 
amirngnut qipiqsutuinnasugu napimmat napima- 
lirngmat angutauqatiminut nammataulauqtuviniq 
“anaqrauyisivagit” layautsuni. sallugiyautsuniguug. 
asuilaa angituinnatuviniq amaagtausigami namma- 
tausigami amirngmik qipiqsutuinnasugu napimam- 
mat. taimaguug piruyarngnik qauyimagami “‘taqaiq- 
sisivuguk” layauyuviniq tanna nammatiminut. 
taimaaguug nammiusimaalutsatillugu qipiityagalaan- 
nagu qimainnatautuinnanialirami. taimaguuq 
qarngmik qamutiqaqsuni nuutaapigunnarami 
kimmiasugu ilanga piruyarngmiguuq qauyimagami 
taima qauyimayaminut aigasualilaugtuvinig. tuttu- 
vinirngnut piruyarngnut aigasuagsuni kaalirami 
innuulangayurigunnairami. 

taimaguuq nuutsaaniarunnairami piruyarngni 
ukiurataqsugu auyalimaaq inugangitumiinnirami. 
taimaguuq tuqungayuriyaulirami tikitaulilaurngni- 
miyuq niqisiuriaqtunut. tuqungayuriyaaluuriyautsuni 
qipitsimatillugu qimattaulaurngnirami. takuyaugami 
tuqungayuritsiliqtumut qimainnativinirngminut 
tatamigutautuinnalauqtuviniruuq. upinnarani 
tuqungayuritsinirngmat qipitsimayualummik qimain- 
nirami nammautaminut nammiusimainnaatumik. 
upinnarani ayugailluutiviniq illuapimmiguug takuli- 
rami piruyait saniani. inuqarngmangaat apiqsuliq- 
tuviniq. nipingaguuq ilitaritsugu tusarngnialirami 
tuqungayuriyaminut. taima taanna inuugutiqaqpug 
taimainnirami. taga qarngminut kailluumitaaqtuq. 


the man with a broken leg 
who was left behind 


Translation 


When a man broke his leg while hunting, his 93 
partner wrapped it up with hides and carried him 
on his back. The man was told, "You are going to be 
taken home." But he was being lied to. He agreed 
and was carried on the back, all rolled up in a skin 
because of the break. Then near a meat cache that 
he knew about, he was told, “We're going to rest," 
by his carrier. And he was left behind, still all 
wrapped up for carrying. By gripping part of the hide 
[after unwrapping it from about himself] in his 
teeth, he was able to slide along on it, using it like a 
sled, and in this way got to the cache that he knew 
about. He tried to get to the cache of caribou meat 
because he was hungry and thought he was not 
going to live. 

All winter and all summer long he did not drag 
himself away from the cache, staying there by 
himself. Then, while believed to be dead, he was 
come upon by people who were looking for food. 
He was thought to be dead long since because he 
had been left all wrapped up. He was found by the 
one who had abandoned him. That man had thought 
he was dead and was shocked to find him alive. 

No wonder he thought he was dead after leaving 
him behind all wrapped and tied up for carrying 
on the back. No wonder he was surprised to see a 
small snowhouse there beside the cache. He asked 
if there was anyone in and heard a voice which he 
recognized as that of the one whom he had 
considered dead. The man had preserved his life 
because of what he did. Here [referring to the 
carving] he has come on the hide. 


Plate 47 


The little man being carried by his wife 
(Photo Asen Balikci J-14372) 
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40 
angutik arngnaminut 
amagtauvattuvinia 


Carving and story by Liivai Qumaaluk E9-843 
(AR 9-49; first half read from syllabic text) 


taannatagaguug arngnaminut amaagtauvattuvinig 
taimaak angutik mikiyuugami. taimaaguug kuugaya- 
raapiit tikimmata amaagtauyuq. amaaqtaungik- 
kaluaramiguuq niguraqpatuviniq piukaangit atyatau- 
sitillugit arngnanganut. inutuinnaapiguuq pivitturuuq 
angutiapik mikiyuapik. ammalu arngnaminut 
kiniyauvattuviniq quititautsuni taimaak mikiyuumat. 
upinnarani ataatatsiavinira quititausuunik taimaak 
mikiyuumat upinnarani ataatatsiavinira ugalaugsi- 
mayuq takunnaalaurngnirami qinirami quititamik 
arngnaminut. unikkaapalaugtug puigurama 
illanginnik. 

taannaguuq angutiapik qaqyungillu puugattangillu 
nammatauvattuviniit niguraqtilugu. angutiapinga 
mikiyuapiummat kanaagtitagpalaurngnirami 
itagangit taqrisimatuinnatillugit arngnangata. 
taimaak ikkatuugaluami mikiyummarialuunnirami 
upinnarani. taimaguug niguralirngmat atyasiniarng- 
miyuugaluaq qaqyuminik uumayugsiulirami 
uumayuramilu nammatiqaqtuviniugami arngnaminik 
qimaiyuittuunirami mikiyuumut. amaaqtautuinnalu- 
tuqpatuviniugami kuunni kuuraapinnilu ikaarasuali- 
rami. taimaak mikiyuugaluaqsuni uumayunginiu- 
valautyangitturuuq taqrisimaguaqtuapiugami 
mikiyuapiugami. sanimmarialunganuuqtutariyau- 
vattuviniugami tuttusiulirami auyakkut pisutsutik. 


the man who used to be carried 
by his wife 


Translation 


There was a man who used to be carried on the 95 
back by his wife because he was small. He was 
carried like that when they came upon little streams. 
Even when he wasn't carried on the back, he used to 
cross streams with his belongings carried by his wife. 
He was an ordinary little man who was naturally 
small. And again, because he was so small, he used to 
be helped by his wife to urinate [being held up like 
an infant]. No wonder my grandfather described the 
way he urinated because he saw him, because he 
looked for the one who was urinated by his wife. 
| forget some of the things he used to tell. 

The man's arrows and bag used to be carried for 
him while he was fording streams. Since the little 
husband was very small, the water would go over his 
boot tops while his wife's feet were only in up to the 
ankles. It was this way, even though it was very 
shallow; no wonder, for he was really small indeed. 
After crossing, he resumed carrying his arrows to 
hunt. When he got game, he had his wife carry it, 
for being small he never left her. He used to be 
carried on the back when they were crossing streams 
and rivers. Although he was very small, he used to get 
the most game because being very small he could 
hide easily. He used to be able to get very close to 
the animals while thev were hunting caribou on foot 
in the summer. 


NOTE: This strange story may be a fragment of one about 
women without men. Rasmussen (1929: 300-1) gives a graphic 
Iglulik Eskimo version, which begins with two brothers at 
Nuvuk near Wager Bay being killed by neighbours envious 

of their hunting prowess. The men lie with the surviving 
wives, who, disliking it, one night kill a man who comes as 
usual, then flee by sled. An old mother-in-law, with them by 
magic, breaks the ice between themselves and their pursuers, 
and they drift to Southampton Island. There, for lack of men, 
the women marry their little sons, who then do not grow 
because the women take all the strength out of them. Thus 
the women have to do the hunting themselves, advised by 
their little husbands who, though still carried in their parkas, 
have adult understanding. When à real man comes, he is 
'thanked' by à gift of a tent pole for lying with one of the 
women, but a white man who lands is smothered to death 

by the over-eager women (Cf., Rasmussen 1931: 447-8 for 
Netsilik; Boas 1907: 538 for Baffin and also 1888: 618-20 on 
origin of Sadlirmiut of Southampton Island). 


Plate 48 


Couple fighting for a bear leg 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14350) 
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41 
arngnariik nanuup niunganik 
aqsaarautilauqtuviniik 


Carving and story by Liivai Qumaaluk E9-843 
(AR 9-47) 


taannaguug arngnariik arngnanga puinngimat 
nanupp niunganik aqsaarautialutsalaugtuviniik. 
qiturnganga ataataminik ullimmaaquyitillugu 
arngnanga pingaaliutimmat minnisuni piyutuugu- 
matsuni. taima angutinga aqsaaniasituinnanialirng- 
mat taanna qiturnganga minitautuinnalangamat 
arngnanga kamaniuyatyangimat qiturngaminik. 
ilaanniguuqanaqrauyivattuviniugaluaqqiturngaminik 
minaqsuni angutinga arngnaminilluunniit qauyitit- 
siyagani. minitautuinnapattuviniguuq aqsaaniangi- 
tuarngmat arngnanga niriyutuutillugu. taana 
qiturngangat pirutuinnaratalauqtuviniruuq taimai- 
luugaunginnaasuni ataataminnut minagaagutsuni. 
taana arngnanga qauyititauyuittuuvannimat anguti- 
minut. taanna qiturngatuaviningat taannatuumat 
ataatangata illiriyamarialuginnimauk galuaqsugu 
qimaumavattavininga natsasitsainaqqayanginami 
uumayuqsiusuni. 

taima ataatanga nanuup niunganik nanugtu- 
niigami ningiqtitaulilauqtuviniq. ningiqtitaugami 
iluunnaanik avipviqalirngmat anaqrauyilil- 
auqtuviniq. taima autsitinialiramiuk amingaguuq 
atammat autsiyianga amiiyarumatsugu. arnganga- 
guuq ungatimiutaqaliqtilugu anikainnaapitsuni 
itilauqtuviniq. taima aqsaaniasituinnanialirami taanna 
irngninga ataataminik “ataataak agguiniaqqutit” 
laqattatuviniq. asuilaa yuviniq. taima taimaigamik 
unikkaatuangutuinnalauqtuviniit taimaitsainalima- 
tuinnamat arngnangat piutsiarasurani. 


the couple who fought for a bear leg 


Translation 


This is about a man and his wife who fought each 
other for the leg of a bear because the wife was bad. 
When their child asked the father to cut it up, the 
woman wanted to take it all for herself. Then the 
husband was going to take it from her by force. 
Otherwise, his child would have been left with 
nothing since his wife would not attend to him. 
Sometimes the husband brought home some meat 
for his child without letting his wife know. 

But whenever he did not fight for the food, the 
woman ate it all, leaving nothing for them. Their 
child finally grew up through having food brought 

to him by his father. The man never let his wife know 
about his actions. The man took great care of his 

son because he was his only child. But sometimes 

he had to leave him behind when hunting as he 
could not always take him along. 

Then once, the father got a leg of polar bear 
as his share of the kill, having been one of the ones 
who got the bear. When he got his share, he took 
it home thinking that it would be equally divided 
up among all his family. He set it up to thaw 
because the hide was still on, and he wanted to 
skin it. When the man went out for a short while 
and then came back in, he found the leg behind 
his wife. Then just after he fought for it, the son 
said, “Father, you divide it up." And so he did. 

That then is the story about the woman who did 
not want to act properly. 
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Plate 49 


A. Seal hunter refreshing himself 
(h. 8”. Photo Toby Rainey, Ј-8646) 
B. Back of A. 
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42 
natsisiugpalaugtuviniit ukiumi 
pisutsutik 


Carving and description by Nua E9-848 (IV-B-1307; 
syllabic text) 


taitsumaniguuq angutiit natsisiugpanirngmata 
ukiumi pisutsutik ullulimaaq. qukiutiqaratik qallu- 
naaqaqtinagu. suli imiruppasutik kaappasutillu. 
kisiani tuqutsugu nippasutik qukiutiqatyanginnamik. 
uqsumillu imarngmilu taquaqpanirngmata natsiup 
siqqunginnik imaqautiqaqpasutik. aputimik 
kipviaqattasugu imairutuarngmat. 


how they sealed in winter 


Translation 


Long ago, men used to hunt seals all day long 
on foot in the winter. It being before there were any 
white men, they had no guns. They used to be thirsty 
and hungry at most times. Because they had no guns, 
they had to wait for the seals [at holes in the ice] 
to kill them. Whenever they carried seal oil and 
water, they used the flipper of a seal as a container. 
And when they ran out of water, they stuffed it with 
snow [which melted as the seal flipper canteen was 
kept under the parka next to the skin]. 
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Plate 50 


Family going inland 
(1. 11". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8624) 
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43 
nunamut tuttusiugtut how they hunted caribou inland 


Carving by Yuanasialuk Iqqumiaq E9-1407; descrip- Translation 
tion by Saali Arngnaituq E9-1460 (IV-B-1314; syllabic 


text) 

imaaq piusinga. taannaguuq nunamut tuttusiugtut This is the way it is traditionally: These ones are 107 
pisuinnasutik. ungasittumut pisuttuviniit taimaak going after caribou inland on foot. They walked far 
pinasuaqpatuviniit. tariumit nunamut tuttuviniup away, that being the way they worked. They were 
aminginnik annuraatsatuaqaqpanirngmata ungasittu- courageous enough to go afar when all they had 
mut sapiqpaninngitut. annuraatsatuaqaramik for clothing from the sea to the interior was the 


arngnariit gayagarngninginnamik qayaqaqpatuviniu- skins of the caribou. The man and wife had only that 
galuat ilangit. for clothing. They had no kayak, but some others did. 


Plate 51 


First seal rite 
(1. 123/4”, Photo Toby Rainey, J-8636) 
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aa 
natsiriugtuup piusivininga 


Carving and story by Liivai Qumaaluk E9-843 
(IV-B-1298; AR 9-51) 


taanna Qikiqtamiuq Qikiqtamiulli piusiqaqpalaug- 
tut taimailiuqsutik natsiriutuarngmat angutik 
pigillutiqsuni sivullipaami nippasuni allumi. 
mattasiaqsutiguuq amusiviuvalauqtut uviningata 
gaangaguugtisugu ityilialutsaraluarngmat. 
“jikkiinagtumik aulayivunga” layumik tusaava- 
lauyuyunga. natsiriurami mattaasuni amusiviugami 
taatsuma allungata killinganut nallatuinnapattuviniit 
amusiviusigamik mattaatillugit uviningagut uvinillu- 
tungagut. "iikkiinaqtumik aulayivunga uvinimma 
qaanganut sikulauqsimamat imaak amusiviugami” 
layumik aaulayiyunga. pigiurutiminik atunit 
piusiqtaakainnimata sumukiaq nalunarngmat. 
piusirngminik atutuinnasutik suugumata iluunnatik. 


a custom for the first seal 


Translation 


This is of the Belcher Islands. The Belcher Islanders 
used to have a custom which was done when a boy 
got his first seal by waiting at a breathing hole. 
When he was bare from the waist up, they used to 
pull the seal over the top of his bare flesh even if 
it was intensely cold. “I remember how cold it was," 
| used to hear it said. When someone got his first 
seal, he would take off his top. When it was to be 
pulled over him, he just lay down next to the 
breathing hole. It was pulled over next to his flesh. 
"| remember how cold it was when water froze on 
top of my skin while the seal was being pulled," 
| remember it being said. For each first thing they 
got, they had some custom to perform. | don't know 
why; it's hard to understand. They just used their 
own customs, habitually, everyone. 


NOTE: Although the account has been condensed, it is 

still a bit repetitious; Liivai is a good carver but a poor 
storyteller. Among the Iglulik Eskimos, Rasmussen 

recorded that "When a boy gets his first seal, he must take 
off his outer and inner jackets, lay them on the ice and throw 
himself down flat on them, and before the seal is yet dead, 
his father must drag it across his back; this will prevent the 
seals from being afraid of him"' (1929: 178). 
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Plate 52 


The poor boy tossing a seal femur 
(h. 63/4". Photo Toby Rainey, J-8625) 
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45 
iliagruapillu akurlu 


Carving and story by Saamisa Pagsauraaluk £9-806 
(IV-B-1312; AR 4-17) 


taanna sukkualuutsuni angusuittualuulauqtuvinig 
unikkaatuaq sukkualuutsuni angusuittualuulauq- 
tuviniq kinguningani aullaat malilauqtuviniq 
qumiingatsuni pivikkami sukkuugami iliaqruusuni 
tutyasitsuni saunikunniapattuviniq natsiit 
saunikunginnik. qumiingainnatug pivigami iliaq- 
ruugami. taga saunirngmik takugami ullugumitaaq 
vivinirngmik takugami saunirngmik saunikunik 
kikkalilaugtuvinig. uuttusuni uuttulangatsugu 
kikkariiruniuk qanuq pigayarngmangaarngmi 
ayuinnarami sukkuugami. taima kikkariiramiuk 
pattarililaugtavininga nalautsaasuni дапиа piniarng- 
mangaat palluniarngmangaallu naqralanniaman- 
gaallu taanna akuqq uutturalilauqtavininga. 
taima igimmauk pillitasialutsalilauqtuviniq 
makittaalutsasuni taanna akuqq saunituinnausuni. 
taanna sukkuugami uutturaramiuk pinasualilauq- 
tavininga. 

taima taimaittuviniutsuni anngutigami aullaanik 
kinguningagut kinguningani initiguuqsuni 
anngutigami taima uumayuqsiutunik maliqattasili- 
laurngniquq. taima maligattalirami natsitutuuvali- 
laurngniquq. taanna akuqq taimailuuqtuviniutillugu 
pillitaqtuviniutillugu makittasuni. taima angusuq- 
sialutsarami sunagalaarapimmik ayugsayagunnairami 
iluunnalimaaralunginnut malikattatauvalirami 
malikattatatuuvalilaurngniqug sukkuapiviniq. taima 
malikattatauvalirami taimangalimaatuinnaq 
uumayuqtutuuvalililaurngniquq. angutinngualut- 
salirngniquq sukkuyagunnairami gunnaisuni 
nalukasaaliqqunga naluliriiqqunga. 


the poor boy who tossed a 
seal femur 


Translation 


This is the story of one who being a very sorry 
fellow had nothing but hard luck in hunting. 
He followed behind some people who were on the 
move with his arms drawn inside of his jacket [for 
warmth] because he was poor and in a sorry state, 
neglected and forsaken by the rest. Following the 
trail, he came upon a little bone, the bone of a seal. 
He had his arms drawn inside his parka because 
that was all he could do. As he saw this bone ata 
former midday stop [of the people he was following}, 
he was stopping there to try something. Having 
picked on it, he was going to try out the bone.He was 
a luckless soul, but he never gave up. He tossed it up 
without knowing how it would land, whether facing 
up or facing down, the seal femur that he was 
trying out. When it was tossed, the femur, though 
mere bone, bounced straight up and down. He had 
tried it because he was completely hapless. 

Afterwards, when he caught up to the migrants, he 
started following them on their hunting trips. And 
when he followed, he was the only one that got seals. 
After he got this luck from the bone bouncing 
straight up and down and became wealthy, he was 
followed by the other hunters. But even though he 
was followed, he was the only one that got game. 
He became a great hunter, having ceased to be out 
of luck. How it goes on from there, | forget. 
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Plate 53 


Seagull with Kutyaunaq 
(Photo Asen Balikci, J-14358) 
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46 
nauyalu kutyaunalu 


Carving and story by Aisa Qupiqrualuk E9-801 
(syllabic text) 


uvanga isumatuinnarali nauya maniyumik kisiani 
niriyunnamat. taannali kutyaunaq takusimagakku 
iqalutsiusunga. iqqatigut ingiqrarami taqatsarait- 
tuuyaaqsuni nuqqarami makitayunnangittuq. tairna 
nallalaugsuni ingiqraasuni makiqattatuq. isumaga 
nauya maniyumik surlu tuquyumik kisiani niriyunna- 
mat taannali kutyaunaq taqasaraikkami surlu 
manituinnatuq. taakkua uvannut tukiqarngmata 
sanasimayara taimaataga. 


the seagull and the kutyaunaq 


Translation 


This is just my idea: that the seagull can only eat 107 
something that is out in the open and vulnerable. 
While fishing | have seen this kutyaunaq [possibly 
the slender eelblenny]. As it goes along the bottom, 
it often appears to be tired, and when it stops, it 
cannot stay upright. | think that since the seagull 
can eat only vulnerably exposed or dead things. 
and since the kutyaunaq often seems tired [and lies 
down], it is as if itsimply gives itself up. As this 
makes sense to me, | have carved it, that's all. 


appendix 


a review of central eskimo mythology 


(Based primarily on Rasmussen's studies of the Iglulik, Caribou, Netsilik, 
and Copper Eskimos during the Fifth Thule Expedition of 1921-24.) 


Some General Introductory Considerations 


“How does myth order Eskimo life?” asked 
Marshall McLuhan. Anthropologists have often 
phrased the question the other way round: “How 
does life order myth?” Fifty years ago Franz Boas, the 
patriarch of modern American anthropology, wrote, 

It is obvious that in the tales of a people those inci- 
dents of the everyday life that are of importance to 
them will appear either incidentally or as the basis 
of a plot. Most of the references to the mode of life 
of the people will be an accurate reflection of their 
habits. The development of the story, furthermore, 
will, on the whole, exhibit clearly what is considered 
right and what wrong. (1916: 393) 
Then Boas goes on to an eighty-three-page “Descrip- 
tion of the Tsimshian, based on their mythology,” 
covering the gamut of the life of these Northwest 
Coast Indians from technology to social organization 
and religion. In the field of Eskimo mythology, a 
more recent study by Margaret Lantis, “Nunivak 
Eskimo Personality as Revealed in the Mythology,” 
proceeds on the premise that personality orders 
myth; that needs, wishes, strivings, fears, morality, 
humour, imagination, and logic are portrayed, pro- 
jected, stated, or exercised in mythology (1953: 
161-2). 

But myth has been given a more active role by 
some other anthropologists. Bronislaw Malinowski, 
master ethnographer of the Trobriand Islands off 
northeast New Guinea, speaks of “the normative in- 
fluence of myth on custom” setting forth mythologi- 


NOTE: This review was originally prepared in 1965 for a semi- 
nar of Professor McLuhan’s “Centre for Culture and Tech- 
nology” in Toronto. Appended here, to try to show the 
central importance of myth in traditional Eskimo life, it 
concentrates on the Central Eskimos because Rasmussen's 
studies of them appear to be the best analytical descriptions 
of Eskimo mythology available. No comparable studies exist 
for the Labrador Eskimos, the ethnological grouping that 
includes Povungnituk. 


cal events as a valued standard of conduct and ideal 

inherited from the past. 
... a Strict adherence to custom, to that which is done 
by everyone else, is the main rule of conduct among 
our natives in the Trobriands. An important corollary 
to this rule declares that the past is more important 
than the present. What has been done by father — or, 
as the Trobriander would say, by the maternal uncle — 
is even more important as norm of behaviour than 
what is done by the brother. It is to the behaviour of 
the past generations that the Trobriander instinctively 
looks for his guidance. Thus the mythical events 
which relate what has been done, not by the immedi- 
ate ancestors but by mythical, illustrious forebears, 
must evidently carry an enormous social weight. The 
stories of important past events are hallowed because 
they belong to the great mythical generations and be- 
cause they are generally accepted as truth, for every- 
body knows and tells them. They bear the sanction of 
righteousness and propriety in virtue of these two 
qualities of preterity and universality. 

Thus, through the operation of what might be called 
the elementary law of sociology, myth possesses the 
normative power of fixing custom, of sanctioning 
modes of behaviour, of giving dignity and importance 
to an institution. (1922: 327-8) 

Two decades after Malinowski, another well- 
known anthropologist, Clyde Kluckhohn, viewed 
myth, together with ritual, as reducing anxiety by 
discharging emotions and supplying fixed points, 
“something to hold onto,” in a world of bewildering 
change, disappointment, want, destruction, death, 
and fundamental insecurity. Myths and rituals “pro- 
vide a cultural storehouse of adjustive responses for 
individuals” (1942: 70). Kluckhohn agrees with 
psychoanalysts that ““mythmaking exemplifies a large 
number of mechanisms of ego defense” (1960: 58), 
such as reaction-formation into fixity of form com- 
pensating for the actual intransigeance of events, 
introjection, and culturally acceptable projection of 
hostile impulses (1942: 68, 71). Recently the psychol- 
ogist Jerome Bruner, considering myth as a projec- 
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tion, or "externalization" as he prefers to term it, 
notes “the human preference to cope with events 
that are outside rather than inside” and that myth 
“provides a ready-made means of externalizing hu- 
man plight by embodying and representing them in 
storied plot and characters” (1965: 32). This mythic 
externalization provides a basis for communally shar- 
ing in the nature of internal experience; it contains 
internal terror and impulse, anxiety, by the formal 
decorum of art and symbolism; and it represents in 
livable form the complexities of life, identifying and 
labelling, delimiting experience and feelings. Thus 
myth as representation of life is effective, has power, 
because myth is an art form on “‘the feather line be- 
tween fantasy and reality” which “connects the dae- 
monic world of impulse with the world of reason by a 
verisimilitude that conforms to each” (1965: 35). A 
body of metaphoric images, identities, and models is 
provided for the personality to follow. Thus myth, 
though an externalization of the personality, is also 
its shaper. 

For Claude Lévi-Strauss, the famed French anthro- 
pologist, myth, together with religion, is a “thought- 
of” order or model, which is needed by social groups 
to achieve the mutual ordering of their objectively 
“lived-in” orders or models such as their “communi- 
cation structures” of women (kinship system), of 
goods and services (economic system), and of mes- 
sages (linguistic system) (1963: 296, 312-3). Myth is a 
conceptual ordering of orders. In a more specific 
analysis, Lévi-Strauss says “the purpose of myth is to 
provide a logical model capable of overcoming a 
contradiction” (1963: 229) such as that between life 
and death, or between a belief in the autochthonous 
origin of man and the knowledge that humans are 
actually born from the union of man and woman. 
Kluckhohn thinks this idea of myth as “a logical 
model overcoming contradictions in a people’s view 
of the world and what they have deduced from their 
experience” is an engaging one but requires further 


empirical testing (1960: 58). 

Myth and personality, or myth and sociocultural 
life, may be viewed as mutually reinforcing. The 
question, “How does myth order life?” and its 
antithesis, “How does life order myth?” are ad- 
dressed to two faces of acommon coin. 


Central Eskimo Mythology 


Turning to the mythology of the Central Eskimo, 
here comprised of the Baffin Land, Polar,’ Iglulik, 
Caribou, Netsilik, and Copper Eskimos, one should 
note at the outset that the present review is based 
in large part on one author, Knud Rasmussen, leader 
of the Danish Fifth Thule Expedition, 1921-24. The 
discussion will begin with myths, but it must be 
kept in mind that they are part of a larger system of 
magico-religious beliefs including numerous tabu 
prohibitions, shamanistic practices, amulets, and ma- 
gic incantations. 

Distinctions are commonly made between myths, 
legends, and tales (cf., Malinowski's “Myth in Primi- 
tive Psychology,” 1948). Myths are often regarded as 
involving belief in the supernatural with a religious 
fervour; legends as recounting historic events with 
supernatural or fictitious (to us) elements, taking 
place after “the mythic age” if such is distinguished; 
and tales as entertaining, to the adult audience at 
least. The Tsimshian Indians, mentioned earlier, 
clearly and terminologically distinguish between 
myth as pertaining to a time when animals appeared 


"Despite their isolated position in northwest Greenland, 
the Polar Eskimos of Smith Sound are included here with 
the Central Eskimos, as was done by Boas (1888: 459—60). An 
excellent collection of their oral traditions has been pub- 
lished by Erik Holtved (1951). It might be mentioned that 
his prime informant Aumaunalik, who provided the major 
origin myths, had a mother who came from Baffin Land in 
the immigration of the 1860's; however, it was not possible 
for Holtved to distinguish what was known before that time 
from what was acquired then (1951: 1: 13-15). 
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in human form and more recent historic accounts 
(Boas 1916: 565). The Central Eskimos have traditions 
about the earliest or first times, describing the then 
different conditions in the world (Rasmussen 1929: 
37, 252-5; 1930a: 81-3; 1931: 208-9), but these ac- 
counts are not thereby terminologically distinguished 
as a different kind from the rest, as being of a special 
‘mythic age.’ The supernatural continues to play an 
active part in the world in its present state with, for 
instance, animals still assuming human form (though 
perhaps with less frequency than before) and men 
still encountering supernatural beings. Narratives 
could be categorized in various ways according to, 
Say, spatio-temporal setting (e.g., first times, ances- 
tral times, more recent ‘history,’ distant lands, differ- 
ent parts of the universe such as the moon or the 
underwater home of the sea spirit), or subject matter 
(e.g., origins; principal spirits; lesser spirits; fabulous 
beings like giants, dwarfs, monsters, and strange 
peoples; tunniit; Indians and white men; shamans; 
and killing and vengeance), or form (e.g., ‘epic’ serial 
adventures, animal ‘fables,’ dialogue exchanges, des- 
criptive accounts). But the Eskimos, at least in per- 
sonal experience among Labrador and Caribou 
groups, refer to them all as unikkaatuat, freely, 
‘stories,’ or indeed, ‘traditions.’ The important point 
is that all traditional narratives are considered to be 
about real events and things, to be true (“History,” 
says Rasmussen. 1931: 363). Purely fictitious narra- 
tives do not seem to exist. “It is said that is is so, and 
therefore it is so” (p. 207). 


The Principal Powers 


The Central Eskimos have no God or Gods to pray 
to and worship as we have, but instead have personi- 
fications of natural forces, who, though not inherent- 
ly evil, are dangerous because they are unmercifully 
severe when men fail to live by the wise rules of life 
of their forefathers (Rasmussen 1929: 62). There are 
three primary controlling powers: the sea spirit, the 


moon spirit, and the spirit of the air and weather. 

Various names for them are listed below. (Rasmus- 

sen’s circumflex and stress marks have been replaced 

by doubled vowels and consonants respectively; his 

j has been replaced by y in Nuliayuk. Otherwise the 

varied spellings of the consulted sources are re- 

tained.) 

The female sea spirit, the most powerful and, 
hence, potentially the most dangerous, is referred to 
in perhaps the greatest number of different ways as— 
— Nuliayuk among the Netsilik Eskimos (Rasmussen 

1931: 225), actually meaning ‘the poor wife’ 

(1930b: 82) but usually taken to refer to the sea 

spirit; 

— Arnaaluk takannaaluk, ‘the woman down there,’ or 

— Takannakapsaaluk, ‘the bad one’ or ‘the terrible 
one down there,’ among the Iglulik (Rasmussen 
(1929: 62); 

—Kannakapfaluk among the Copper Eskimos (Jen- 
ness 1922: 188) or 

— Arnakapshaaluk, ‘the big bad woman’ (Rasmussen 
1932: 24), and also 

— Nakorut, ‘a giver of strength’, i.e., of sea beasts 
(p. 27); 

—Kavna, ‘she down there,’ among coast dwellers 
{presumably Iglulik] afraid even to mention the 
name Nuliayuk (1930a: 48. ‘Kunna’ recorded from 
the Pond Inlet group of Iglulik Eskimos is prob- 
ably the same term and better rendered ‘Kanna,’ 
making the alternative name of ‘Katuma’ the pos- 
sessive form. Boas 1907: 492); 

— Sedna along Davis Strait in east Baffin Land, again 
meaning ‘the one down there’ (Other renderings 
of this term, given ethnological currency by Boas, 
have been ‘Sanagq,’ ‘Sana,’ and even ‘Sydney’ or 
'Sidne.' 1888: 583ff., 603ff.; 1907: 163-5); 

— Anavigak and Unaviga at Pond Inlet in north Baf- 


fin, which may or may not be different renderings 
of the same word (Boas 1907: 492); 
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— Nanoquagsaq, recorded from the middle of the 
north side of Hudson Strait (Boas 1888: 587); 

— Nerrivik (Holtved 1951: 11: 21( or Nerrivigssuaq, 
'the great meat dish' (Rasmussen 1929: 70),among 
the Polar Eskimos, who thus most clearly personify 
the sea spirit as the 'food deity.' 

There are still more names associated with the sea 
spirit, particularly as she was in her original mortal 
state the girl who would not marry, but these | shall 
mention later in the discussion of the origin myths 
involved. The Caribou Eskimos have a principal con- 
trolling power called Pinga, 'the one up in the sky' 
(Rasmussen 1930a: 48ff.) who may be considered the 
inland counterpart of the sea spirit, but with some 
important differences. 

The moon spirit, a man, is referred to as — 
—Tatgeq among the Netsilik (Rasmussen 1931: 

231ff.); and among the Iglulik (1929: 62) Тагдед, 

the general term for moon, or 

— Тагдіир inua to specify the spirit or ‘moon’s man’ 
who, incidentally, is often clearly visible within 
the full moon, at least to the Netsilik and the 
Copper (1931: 232; 1932: 23); 


‘For the Davis Strait groups in east Baffin Land, Boas gives 
Aninga without lengthening the final vowel and translates 
it as ‘her brother’ (1888: 599), but he may be in error, par- 
ticularly since in the given sun and moon origin myth, the 
moon’s sister, the sun, sings of Aningaga which is translated 
as ‘my brother’ (p. 598). ‘My brother,’ however, would be 
aniga, from anik, the kin term for woman's (older) brother. 
In east Baffin the moon is probably called Aningaa, which, 
though no doubt related to the moon's being a girl's brother 
in its origin myth, is first and foremost a proper noun, 
the name of the moon spirit. Rasmussen, however, on one 
occasion at least, does translate Aningaa as ‘Brother’ (capi- 
talized) when the moon's sister calls to him repeatedly in a 
Netsilik version of the moon and sun myth (1931: 236). The 
sun, it might be noted, is named Aleqaa, and aleqaq is the 
term for man's older sister (p. 536). To have a brother and 
sister both older to one another is illogical, of course, but 
that is how it is in the Netsilik myth if the names of the 
moon and the sun are interpreted to have the meanings of 
their counterparts in the current kinship terminology. 


— Aningaa, Aningaaq,or Aningait among the Netsilik 
(1931: 231ff.) and among Iglulik Aningaat or 

— Aningaap inua (1929: 62), again specifying the 
spirit, the actual moon being often thought of as 
his house; 

— Aningarsuaq, 'the great Moon,' among the Polar 
Eskimos (Holtved 1951: |: 29ff.) or as a stem Anin- 
gaa-again' ; 

— Qaumavun, ‘our light,’ in the special shamanizing 
language in east Baffin (Boas 1888: 599. The sun is 
Qaumativun, ‘our light maker’). 


The male spirit of the air and weather is called: 


— Sila among the Iglulik (Rasmussen 1929: 62) and 
the Netsilik Eskimos (1931: 229-31), Hila among 
the Caribou (1939a: 51) and the Copper (1932: 23, 
192ff.), whose h corresponds to the s of the other 
groupings (Sila is also the term for all the atmos- 
pheric space between earth and sky); 

— Silap inua among the Netsilik (1929: 71) and 
Hilap inua among the Copper, specifying the hu- 
manoid spirit of the airy space; 

— Naatsuk, Naarshuk, or Naarssuk among the Net- 
silik, the name of the giant's child who became 
the weather spirit, personifying in particular the 
storm aspect (1929: 71-2; 1931: 229-31); 

— Narjugaaluk, the shaman word among the Copper 
(1932: 108); 

— Persoq, ‘the snowstorm’ aspect at Iglulik (1929: 
71-3); also 

— Anoré, ‘the wind,’ and 

— Ogaloraq, the snowdrift spirit, actually the firm 
sharp edges of drifts where the spirit lives, laugh- 
ing through blizzards as men suffer; 

— Niptailaq, ‘falling snow,’ a Copper name (1932: 
36), also 

— Aninnailag, ‘the reason why one cannot go out,’ 
and 

—- Qakimna, ‘the one up there.’ 


These three great spirits are referred to by the 
Iglulik Eskimos as ersigisavut, ‘those we fear,’ and 
mianerisavut, ‘those we keep away from and regard 
with caution’ (1929: 62). 

Their relative importance and interrelationships 
are summarized by Rasmussen as follows: 

Of these three powers, Takánakapsáluk [the sea spirit] 
plays by far the most important part in everyday life, 
and is, if one may use such an expression, the princi- 
pal deity, with power in some respects over both Sila 
[the air spirit] and Tarqeq [the moon spirit], these 
latter acting as agents to see that her will is obeyed. 
Her supreme power lies in the fact that all the food 
of all mankind is under her command, and this, it will 
be readily seen, is a point of importance in a land 
where the struggle for existence is more acute and 
merciless than in other regions of the world. Food is 
only to be obtained under certain definite conditions. 
The strict rules of the taboo system must be punc- 
tiliously kept, and all the wise ordinances of former 
generations must be obeyed. When any transgression 
takes place in regard to these, which are expressly 
laid down as essential to success in hunting, the spirit 
of the sea intervenes. The moon spirit helps her to 
see that the rules of life are duly observed, and comes 
hurrying down to earth to punish any instance of 
neglect. And both sea spirit and moon spirit employ 
Sila to execute all punishments in any way connected 
with the weather. (1929: 62-3) 


The Origins of the Principal Powers 


Accounts of the origins of the three major spirits 
will be reviewed next, although, as noted earlier, 
the Eskimos themselves do not seem to explicitly 
differentiate their traditions into categories such 
as origin myths. The sea spirit was once an ordinary 
mortal girl who did not want to marry. Now a com- 
plication arises in that there are two accounts per- 
taining to a girl who would not marry, one giving 
the origin of the different peoples of the world from 
a union with a dog, and the other the origin of the 
sea mammals from the cutting off of the girl's fingers. 


The two are related separately in most places and 
seem to be considered separate myths by Boas (1888: 
587) and Rasmussen (1929: 68; 1931: 499). But in the 
Central Eskimo material covered here, the two ac- 
counts are just as often fused in a single narrative, 
or, at least, ‘the girl who married a dog,’ is identified 
with the sea spirit. Such combined versions are taken 
by Boas and Rasmussen to be instances of confusion 
or lack of logic and consistency; however, such a 
good integrated account exists from the Iglulik 
(Rasmussen 1929: 63-6) that it is outlined here first, 
as follows: 


A girl would not have a husband, and at last her 
father in anger said that she should have his dog. One 
night then, the dog came in and took her to wife. 
When the girl became pregnant, the father isolated 
her on a small island, but the dog swam over to join 
her. It would swim in from time to time with the pack 
saddle to get meat from the father. The girl bore a 
litter — some dog-children, some children in human 
form. Feeling sorry for her, the father one day loaded 
the dog with stones and sand, concealed by meat on 
top. When the dog swam out, he sank and drowned. 
Then the father used to take the meat over to the 
island. Next the angry daughter told her dog-children 
to attack their grandfather's kayak, but he managed to 
escape back to the mainland. He dared not go to the 
island anymore. Now in want, the girl put her dog- 
children in a boot sole setting three straws for masts, 
and they drifted out to sea to become the ancestors of 
the white men, She put her human-form children in 
the additional outer sole of a boot and sent them 
drifting to the land to give rise to the Chipewyan 
Indians. Then she returned home to live with her 
parents once more. But one day while the father was 
away hunting, a kayak arrived, and a fine big man 
called the girl out to go off with him; this she did. 
Stopping by an ice-floe enroute, the kayaker got out 
and removed his sun goggles, whereupon the girl 
burst into tears for the man was puny, having only 
been sitting tall on a high seat, and had ugly eyes, a 
northern fulmar in human form. They went on to the 
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bird’s sealskin tent where they lived together and had 
a child. But her sorrowing father set out with his wife 
in a boat to look for her and arrived one day while 
the fulmar was out hunting. He took her away in his 
boat. The fulmar, in bird form, caught up, and swoop- 
ing close it raised such a storm with its wings that 
the boat nearly upset. In fear the father threw the girl 
overboard to her husband, but she clung to the gun- 
wale. So he chopped off her first finger joints, and they 
bobbed up in the water as small seals. Again she 
grasped the boat's edge, so the father hacked off the 
next finger joints which became bearded seals. Still 
the girl hung on, and the last joints were cut off form- 
ing the walrus. She sank then to become a spirit, the 
mother of the sea beasts. The father got home, but in 
remorse he lay down at the water’s edge under a skin, 
and the tide swept him out to join his daughter and 
the dog in a house on the bottom of the sea. 


Other versions differ in various details, only some 
of which can be mentioned here. Polar Eskimo 
accounts have the marriage with a dog originating 
not only Indians and white men but also Eskimos, 
Norsemen, tornit (dangerous supernaturals), saddle- 
back seals, and wolves (Holtved 1951: 11: 25). Brief 
Copper accounts recorded by Jenness (1924: 80-1) 
involve brown bears and white bears in addition to 
Indians, whites, and Eskimos. An Utkuhikjalingmiut 
(Netsilik) man specified Chipewyans, Crees, whites 
tunrit tuutag (seal people), and ingnerjuit (shore 
spirits) (Rasmussen 1931: 498). East Baffin versions 
give Indians, whites, Eskimos, inuarudligat (power- 
ful dwarfs), and ijigat (fast-running inland beings) 
(Boas 1907: 163-7). Also the dog has boots slung 
over his neck to carry the meat to the island (Boas, 
loc. cit.; 1888: 637). Again in east Baffin, the de- 
tached finger joints of the girl who was thrown over- 
board become whales (the end joints, the nails 
forming whalebone), seals, and bearded seals (1888: 
584, 637; 1907: 165). In addition, the girl loses an 
eye (1888: 585; 1907: 165). Greater differences lie, 
however, in whether there are two separate tradi- 


tions or just one identifying ‘the girl who married 
a dog’ with the sea spirit. In the dog marriage tra- 
dition of Greenland, the girl finally drowns herself in 
shame to become the sea spirit (Rasmussen 1929: 
68-9); in other separate ‘dog-marriage’ stories of 
the Central Eskimo she does not. In the Polar Eski- 
mo accounts, she and the dog starve to death on the 
island (Holtved 1951: I: 25). In separate Baffin and 
Caribou 'dog-marriage' accounts, her end is not des- 
cribed (Boas 1907: 167; Rasmussen 1930b: 118). Her 
father is killed by the dog-children. He is also killed 
by his daughter's offspring in a fused Copper version, 
a brown bear in this case (Jenness 1924: 81). 

The integrated accounts fuse 'the girl who married 
a dog' and the sea spirit in differing ways, suggest- 
ing that the original condition was perhaps that of 
two separate myths. Recurring elements such as the 
haughty girl and the explanations of how major living 
creatures originated could be readily associated, 
fostering fusion. Similarly, the woman who created 
caribou and walrus from her clothing (Boas 1888: 
587-8; 1907: 167-8; Rasmussen 1929: 67-70) some- 
times seems to be identified with the sea spirit (Boas 
1888: loc. cit). For the Netsilik, Rasmussen says, 
“There is no particular tradition explaining how Nu- 
liayuk became the ruler of the other beasts too. But 
she is . . . (1931: 228. See also p. 499) Their com- 
monest tradition for the origin of the sea spirit is a 
separate one in which a girl named Nuliayuk, who 
has no relatives, is simply thrown off a crowded 
raft of kayaks, tied together for a move (the Netsilik 
having no umiaq, the open boat), and her fingers 
are cut off as she tries to hold on (p. 225-7). But 
there are integrated accounts too. In one of them 
'the girl who married a dog' tries to board the boot 
boat of her children, who were to become white 
men. They throw her out and subsequently chop off 
her fingers at the joints (p. 227-8). The northern 
fulmar tradition is separate again, with the kayak raft, 
in rescuing the girl, simply capsizing when the bird 


flies over it (p. 403-6). For the Caribou Eskimos Ras- 
mussen gives only separate ‘dog-marriage’ accounts 
(1930a: 101; 1930b: 120-1). 

If it is held that there are two separate myths, a 
problem possibly arises in trying to explain the as- 
sociation of the dog with the sea spirit. In many 
narratives the dog drowns (Boas 1888: 637; 1907: 
165; Rasmussen 1929: 63), thus providing a reason 
for his being at the bottom of the sea. One separate 
‘dog-marriage’ account explicitly states that the sea 
spirit, as distinct from ‘the girl who married a dog,’ 
took the dog into her house when he drowned (Boas 
1907: 166). But as early as 1822, Lyon recorded the 
following data among the Iglulik about the sea 
spirit's dog: 

This animal is by some called the husband, and by 
others merely the dog of Aywilliayoo; but he is gener- 
ally considered as the father of Indians and Kabloona 
[whites] by the conjuress. (1824: 363) 
If ‘the girl who married a dog’ and the sea spirit do 
belong to separate myths, the tendency to integrate 
the two has existed for some time as well. The dis- 
cussion, though it has become rather involved, shows 
the complications that can arise in a comparative 
review of the sea-spirit tradition. 

Next will be listed some additional names occur- 
ring in the sea-spirit tradition. Lyon (1824: 361) 
gives older Iglulik names for the sea spirit as ‘NOoli- 
ay-00,’ which of course is Nuliayuk, and ‘AY-willi- 
ay-oo, which probably is Aviliayuk, translated by 
Rasmussen as “the little borrowed wife” (1931: 87; 
avilia is a term for a spouse exchange partner). ‘Aivi- 
layoq,’ recorded from the Iglulik at Pond Inlet (Boas 
1907: 492), and 'Avilayoq, given in an integrated 
account from east Baffin (p. 163) as the name of the 
girl who would not marry, are probably varying ren- 
derings of the same name. Another east Baffin ac- 
count, a separate ‘dog-marriage’ narrative, gives the 
name of the girl who would not marry as Niviarsiang, 
“the girl’ (1888: 637). In the above two east Baffin 


accounts and in yet a third presented by Boas, the 
separate Sedna and the fulmar narrative, the girl is 
also called Uinigumisuitung,'she who would nothave 
a husband’ (p. 587). She is addressed as Uiniguma- 
suitsog in Rasmussen's Iglulik and Netsilik accounts 
(1929: 64; 1931: 403). Her father is referred to as 
Takannaaluup angutialua, ‘the father of the sea 
spirit,” by the Iglulik (1929: 66). In east Baffin, too, 
he is referred to as ‘her father,’ Anguta. Another 
Baffin name is Savirgong, explained by Boas as “the 
man with the knife” (1888: 586). Older Iglulik names 
recorded by Lyon (loc. cit.) are “An-nöw-tä-lig,’ 
which Boas (loc. cit.) renders and explains as Anau- 
talik, “the man with something to cut” (although 
anautag is generally a snowbeater), and ‘Nappa- 
yook,’ possibly “little half one,’ referring to his 
being only as big as a ten-year-old and being one- 
armed (his daughter has her dog-children gnaw off 
his hands and feet in some accounts; Boas 1888: 
584, 637). Isarrataitsoq, ‘the one with no wings’ or 
‘the one with no arms,’ is his name among the Net- 
silik, says Rasmussen in one place (1929: 66), but in 
another place he says /sarrataitsog is another woman 
living with Nuliayuq and sharing the same husband, a 
small sculpin (1931: 227). Also with the sea spirit is 
a stolen child named Ungaaq, ‘the one who screams 
like a child.” The Utkuhikjalingmiut group of Net- 
silik on the lower Back River call both the girl thrown 
off the kayak ferry and ‘the girl who married a dog’ 
Putulik, ‘the one with a hole’; both, however, be- 
come Nuliayuk after death (p. 498). 

The spirit of the weather and the air, Naarssuk or 
Sila, originated when a giant and his adopted son 
killed a still bigger giant and his wife, orphaning their 
infant son, Naarssuk. This evil act turned the baby 
into a spirit, who flew up in the sky to become Sila. 
When he loosens his ski napkin or shakes a wide 
loose child’s combination suit, air rushes out and it 
storms (Rasmussen 1929: 71-3; 1931: 229-31). 

The moon spirit was originally a mistreated blind 
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boy whose grandmother or mother has him shoot an 
approaching bear but tells him that he missed, puts 
him in a separate house, and gives him none of the 
meat. His sister, Seqineq, however, smuggles meat 
to him and also helps him get to a lake where 
there is a loon. This loon repeatedly dives under- 
water with him, restoring his sight. The boy drowns 
his evil grandmother by harpooning a white whale 
while she is tied to the harpoon line. Ashamed, the 
brother and sister wander over the land through a 
series Of adventures. Finally they settle and marry 
with the anus-less people, and the sister has a child. 
When she is alone with her infant, while the people 
are gathered in the dance-house for their frequent 
song feasts, a man often comes to lie with her. Not 
knowing who it is because it is always dark (since 
the man puts out the lamp before he can be identi- 
fied), one evening the girl blackens her lover's face 
with lamp soot. When he leaves, she follows him 
to the dance-house to find that it is her brother 
who has soot on his face. Ashamed, she cuts off her 
breast and throws it before him crying that if he is 
so fond of her body, he should eat it. Then, taking 
a torch of moss dipped in oil, she runs out, pursued 
by her brother, who also has a torch, which how- 
ever goes out when he trips. Running around and 
around the house, they rise into the sky to become 
the sun and the moon. The foregoing summary fol- 
lows an Iglulik version (Rasmussen 1929: 77-81). In 
Netsilik versions (1931: 232-6, 524-6), the blind boy 
gains his sight by having his eyes licked by loons or a 
loon. Then he has a walrus or bearded seal drown his 
mother. Later when brother and sister commit incest, 
they seek to become something else to get away from 
mankind. They consider all the animals in turn but 
reject each for some fault. Finally they decide to 
become the sun and the moon. As they rise into the 
sky, the moon’s light is put out by his sister. In a 
short Caribou version (1930a: 79-80), an unnamed 
brother and sister cohabit secretly, but with the 


girl's knowledge and consent, until discovered by 
others. In shame they rise into the sky. The moon, 
being male, rushes up so swiftly that his torch goes 
out, but the female sun rises slowly and preserves 
her flame. The part about the blind boy is a sepa- 
rate account (1930a: 108-9). East Baffin and Polar 
Eskimos also separate the incestuous origin of the 
moon and sun from the blind boy episode (Boas 
1888: 597-8, 625-7; 1907: 173-4, 168-71; Holtved 
1951: П: 7-8, 59-64). Among these peoples, the 
woman who abused the blind boy becomes the 
narwhal, twisting her hair into the tusk as the white 
whale tows her off. The Copper Eskimos knew that 
the sun was a woman and the moon a man (Jen- 
ness 1922: 179; Rasmussen 1932: 23). But of the 
myth, Rasmussen recorded only the blind boy part 
as a separate account, with no mention being made 
of a sister. A harpooned salmon drowns the wicked 
mother (1932: 204—5). 


Other Origin Myths 


The Copper Eskimo group investigated by Ras- 
mussen, the Umingmakturmiut or Musk-Ox people 
on the east side of Bathurst Inlet, apparently did not 
know the aforementioned myths explaining the 
origins of the principal powers. They said it was 
forgotten how the sea spirit originally got to the 
bottom of the sea (1932: 27). They believed the air 
was populated with supernatural beings, all seem- 
ingly united through the spirit of the air, hilap inua. 
Space was held up by pillars at the ends of the world 
in the four corners of the wind. In its uppermost 
arch,gilak,were the sun,the moon, the stars, and the 
aurora, all once human beings or animals but now 
turned into shining spirits through inexplicit or vio- 
lent supernatural deaths (1932: 22-3). Among the 
Copper and the Iglulik, the land itself, nuna, had a 
spirit that grew angry if men worked too much in it, 
banging stones loose and turning up the turf to build 
meat caches or hunting blinds, especially while the 


caribou were wandering (1929: 19; 1932: 22). 

The Central Eskimo believed that conditions were 
different before, in the earliest times. Animals and 
humans then lived together promiscuously, able to 
transform from one to the other, existing sometimes 
as animals, sometimes as humans (Jenness 1924: 78; 
Rasmussen 1929: 37, 252-5; 1930a: 81-3; 1931: 
208-9; 1932: 220). Animals could talk like men. Ma- 
gic words, erinaliuutit, were made in these first times, 
and spoken words suddenly, inexplicably, became 
powertul so that what was wished to happen could 
happen. At first, there was no light. A fox, liking the 
dark to steal from caches, said, “taaq taaq taaq — 
darkness, darkness, darkness." But a hare, wanting 
light to find a feeding place, said, "ubloq ubloq 
ubloq — day, day, day," and its words being the 
more powerful, day suddenly came to alternate with 
night, according to the Netsilik account (Rasmussen 
1931: 208). Among the Iglulik it was a raven which 
shrieked "qaorng qaorng — light, light" (1929: 253; 
cf., Boas 1907: 306 for Baffin). Among the Copper it 
is the fox which commands light against a brown 
bear calling for darkness (Jenness 1924: 78). When 
it was always dark, men hunted by wetting a fore- 
finger to make it luminous, according to the Iglulik 
and the Caribou Eskimos. The only game was ptar- 
migan and hare. The Netsilik say that since in the 
earliest times it was very difficult to kill caribou, 
men broke up the soil with antler picks to find their 
principal food in the earth. To find food they had to 
go far, but, very handily, magic words could move 
the houses, which had spirits and were alive, through 
the air, occupants and all. There were no sea mam- 
mals, and thus there was no blubber for fuel; how- 
ever, soft freshly drifted snow would burn in those 
first times (Rasmussen 1929: 253-5; 1930a: 82-3; 
1931: 208). 

There was no sea-ice until a sorceress skipped 
her semi-lunar knife across the water at the hero 
Kivioq escaping in his kayak (1931: 367; also 1929: 


289). Nor was there any fog (or even clouds among 
the Copper, 1932: 209-12; Jenness 1924: 79) until 
the brown bear that pursued Kivioq was tricked into 
drinking a river until she burst: (Rasmussen 1931: 
376; cf., 1929: 263-4; 1930a: 80-1; Boas 1907: 176-8, 
308-9; Holtved 1951: 11: 72-5). Again, the weather 
was always quiet until an old man said, "It seems 
there is going to be a storm!” (Holtved 1951: 11: 28). 

Thunder and lightning arose when a brother and 
a sister, or two sisters, were scolded by their father 
for playing too noisily, or too long; whereupon they 
left and sought to transform themselves. After con- 
sidering all the various animals, they became thunder 
and lightning, striking sparks from a firestone, rever- 
berating a piece of dry skin, and urinating, causing 
rain (Boas 1907: 175-6; Holtved 1951: 11: 12-16; 
Rasmussen 1929: 261-3). In a Netsilik version, the 
brother and sister are orphans who are abandoned 
and take revenge (1931: 377-9). In a Caribou version, 
they steal the skin and the firestone, and then seek 
transformation to escape being caught (1930a: 80). 
Three sisters figure in one east Baffin account (Boas 


1888: 600; cf., 1907: 146). 


There was no death until the island on which the 
first people lived, Midligjuaq or Mitligjuaq, in the 
Hudson Strait, became overpopulated and tipped, 
according to east Baffin and Iglulik myth (Boas 
1907: 173; Rasmussen 1929: 92). A Copper Eskimo 
account of the coming of death simply specifies 
where and how people first died, one family drop- 
ping down, one by one, while wandering about 
without food; another group killing and eating each 
other up through hunger (Jenness 1924: 80). The 
origin of mankind, according to the Iglulik, was as 
tollows: The world's supporting pillars collapsed, 
destroying the earth. Then two men emerged full- 
grown from hummocks of earth. They married each 
other, and one became with child. To give birth, his 
penis was split by a magic song of the other; thus 
was created woman (Rasmussen 1929: 252). In a 
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Netsilik version the two men, great shamans, were 
the sole survivors from the previous world, which 
had collapsed (1931: 209). At first, mankind did not 
multiply rapidly; women were often barren, and the 
earth had to help. They searched about on the 
ground for children of the earth. Girls were found 
more easily than boys (1929: 254; cf., 1931: 209; 
Boas 1907: 178, 309, 483). 

Of the important game animals, most of the sea 
mammals have been accounted for in the traditions 
relating to the three principal powers. The caribou, 
perhaps the most valued animal for its tastiness as 
food and its desirability as material (skin and thread 
sinew) for warm clothing, has more than one origin 
myth. The Caribou Eskimos believed the caribou 
came out of the ground (Boas 1907: 306, 536-7; Ras- 
mussen 1930a: 83; cf., 1931: 319 for Netsilik). In the 
most detailed version recorded (Boas 1907: 306), a 
spirit marries a woman, but, not needing food, he 
does not hunt. When men repeatedly tell him he 
must hunt to provide, he at last angrily makes a hole 
in the ground with his spear. Out jumps a caribou, 
which he kills. He recloses the hole before returning 
home. The next time the spirit goes out to hunt, a 
man follows secretly, and after the spirit leaves with 
his animal, he opens the hole. But he does not close 
it quickly enough, and all the caribou come out on 
the land. Seeing them, the angry spirit kicks in 
their foreheads and then tells them to flee and 
always fear men. A very brief Copper Eskimo account 
says that a man once carved out of a piece of 
wood a caribou so savage that it killed everyone 
it saw. Then the man knocked out its large teeth with 
a stone, and the caribou became very timid (Jenness 
1924: 80). In Baffin Land tradition, a woman creates 
caribou and walrus together (Boas 1888: 587-8; 1907: 
122, 167-8). In one account (1907: 167-8) she trans- 
forms her old parka into a walrus and puts antlers on 
its head. Then she transforms her trousers into a 
caribou, the variously shaded and haired parts of the 


tormer becoming equivalent parts of the latter's skin. 
Then she gives it tusks, and the caribou kills a man 
with them. Whereupon the woman, calling both ani- 
mals to her, interchanges the tusks and the antlers. 
Also, she punishes the caribou by taking out some о! 
its teeth and by kicking in its forehead so that it 
becomes flat and the eyes protrude. She tells it never 
to go near the walrus and to stay far off inland. (Ac- 
tivities and products relating to the two animals are 
kept sharply separated.) In another version (1888: 
588), since the walrus upset boats with their antlers 
and the caribou kill hunters with their tusks, an old 
man switches tusks and antlers. Recorded from the 
Iglulik is a name for the woman, tuktut ikviat, 'the 
one with whom the caribou are' or 'the Mother of 
the Caribou' (Rasmussen 1929: 67). Earlier, Lyon 
gives ‘Puck-im-na’ as the name of ‘the immediate 
protectress of the deer' (1824: 361; Pakitsumanga is 
given by Rasmussen (1929: 113). The account re- 
corded by Rasmussen (p. 67-70) does not mention 
walrus; this is consistent since the Iglulik sea spirit 
myth, unlike the east Baffin ones, includes the origin 
of the walrus. The exchange of dangerous tusks and 
horns takes place between muskoxen and walrus 
in Iglulik tradition (1930b: 32; cf., 1931: 408 for Net- 
silik), the caribou's original tusks being simply altered 
into antlers by the Mother of the Caribou. 
Although there are still more origin traditions 
about less important but characteristic creatures of 
the arctic and also about certain physical pheno- 
mena, they can be given only cursory coverage here. 
A number of birds are explained as to origin and (or) 
characteristics. By telling about hairless lemmings, 
a woman frightens her grandchild into a snow bunt- 
ing. Weeping, because she cannot find the trans- 
formed child, the grandmother becomes a ptarmigan 
with red-rimmed eyes. This account is recorded from 
Baffin, Iglulik, and Polar groups, the last-named hav- 
ing the grandchild become a 'sparrow' (perhaps 
the Hoary Redpoll, Acanthis hornemanni) (Boas 


1907: 220, 302-3; Rasmussen 1929: 164-5; Holtved 
1951: Il: 98-9). The Copper Eskimo relate that a 
woman walked up quietly to some children en- 
grossed in play and clapped, frightening them into 
ptarmigans (Rasmussen 1930a: 83). They also tell of 
a child in a napkin who was frightened into an ‘arctic 
gull’ (ihunngaq, perhaps the Long-tailed Jaeger, 
Stercorarius longicaudus), the tail being the napkin 
strings, and the black cap the child's hair (1932: 
218). The Red Phalarope, according to an east 
Baffin account, was originally a boy who tried 
for days to paddle ashore against a strong wind, his 
face reddening and finally streaming blood. His old 
stepmother, watching the vain effort, walked up and 
down the beach so much that her bootsoles turned 
up. She became a loon (Boas 1907: 218-9). An orphan 
boy who was forbidden to eat intestines was trans- 
formed into a loon, according to a brief Polar Eskimo 
account (Holtved 1951: 11: 99). The loon also is 
featured in a widespread tradition about how the 
raven became black. An Iglulik version says the two 
birds agreed to tattoo each other. The raven did the 
loon first. Then the loon worked on the raven, but 
the latter, displeased, would not stay still. Losing pa- 
tience, the loon poured all the soot (for tattooing) 
over the raven and ran out. The blackened raven 
threw fire stones at the fleeing loon, hitting its thighs 
and hobbling it (Rasmussen 1929: 227-8; cf., 1930a: 
87; 1931: 399; 1932: 223; Jenness 1924: 71). In east 
Baffin versions, the birds make clothes for each other, 
and the raven gets lamp oil poured over it (Boas 
1888: 641; 1907: 220-1, 320). In two cases, the other 
bird is an owl. In a Polar Eskimo version, two chil- 
dren, later falcon and raven, paint oil spots on each 
other (Holtved 1951: И, 92-3). Guillemots came to 
being when a sealer wished aloud that a ravine 
would close over some noisy children playing there. 
They eventually became birds and flew out through 
crevices in the imprisoning rock, according to this 
Iglulik account (Rasmussen 1929: 163-4). So much 


for birds. There is mention of other animals in Eskimo 
mythology. For instance, according to the Copper 
Eskimos (1932: 198; Jenness 1924: 80; ct., Boas 1888: 
617), fish were originally hewn out of wood by a man 
with no innards. In a Caribou version, this man had a 
tremendous uvula which hung down to between his 
legs (Rasmussen 1930a: 89). Mosquitoes, in Iglulik 
and Netsilik traditions, arose from lice eaten for sur- 
vival by a woman, or two women, in a camp where 
the rest had starved. On suspicion of cannibalism, 
the women were cut open, and the lice came to life, 
with wings, and flew out (1929: 270-7; 1931: 379-80). 
The Copper Eskimos say mosquitoes were isolated on 
an island until a sceptical man, not believing this was 
so, paddled out to see for himself. He was killed by 
the mosquitoes, which, having tasted human blood, 
began attacking other people (1932: 229). The louse, 
by the Polar Eskimo account, became associated with 
man after winning a race with the worm to see who 
would reach a human first (Holtved 1951: 11: 93). The 
hare, in east Baffin tradition, originated from a dead 
boy buried under a large stone (Boas 1888: 639). In 
a Polar Eskimo account, a little boy gathering willow 
down was so frightened by the sudden landing of a 
flying house that he turned into a hare and ran away, 
his picked down becoming his white fur (Holtved 
1951: Il: 99). There is another story, this one about a 
girl imprisoned in an old snowhouse who grew hairy 
and became a land bear. Boas labels his Baffin ver- 
sions ‘origin accounts’ (1907: 171-2, 307-8), but Ras- 
mussen seems to present his Iglulik version as just 
one of the numerous transformation stories that do 
not explain origins (1929: 257-9). Finally, some 
origin accounts for stars might be mentioned. Two 
stars in Polar Eskimo tradition, the aagssuk, arose 
from an orphan boy who was pursued by an old man 
or woman after the boy suggested the latter had 
killed someone (Holtved 1951: 11: 20-1). The Netsilik 
have the same account with the soles of their feet 
becoming visible when they rose into the sky (Ras- 
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mussen 1931: 383-5). In a Baffin tradition, hunters 
pursuing a bear become stars, the men becoming 
Udleqdjun (Orion’s belt), the sled Kamutiqdjung 
(Orion’s sword), and the bear Nanugdjung (Betel- 
geuse) (Boas 1888: 636-7; cf., 1907: 174). Among the 
Copper Eskimos the stars of Orion’s belt were three 
sealers who never returned, tupigat, ‘the sealers,’ or 
tubarjuit, ‘the early risers,’ according to Jenness 
(1922: 179), but by Rasmussen they were three bear 
hunters, tuvaarjuit, ‘the little hunters,’ (1932: 23). In 
Iglulik and Netsilik accounts, the bear hunters be- 
come the Pleiades, udlakut or uglatut, ‘those hunting 
a bear’ (1929: 263; 1931: 211, 385; cf., Jenness loc. 
cit.). 


The Soul and the Afterlife 


Origin myths alone do not account for the magico- 
religious belief system permeating the lives of the 
Central Eskimos. The belief in souls, an afterlife, the 
numerous tabus, shamanism, amulets, and magic 
words, together with their associated oral traditions, 
as well as still more beliefs and accounts about vari- 
ous lesser spirits, beasts, strange peoples, heroic ad- 
venturers—all these are essential and seem to loom as 
large as, if not larger than, the origin myths in every- 
day consciousness. 

All living beings have souls, manifestations of the 
life force that makes each creature what it is. The 
soul is an invisible but tremendous immortal force 
somewhere inside the perishable envelope of the 
body. It is the being and the appearance of the living, 
giving each creature its life and its particular form 
and habits. The soul, tarninga, is also called inuusia, 
‘appearance as a human being,’ by Iglulik Eskimos 
(Rasmussen 1929: 58); tarneg or inooseg by Netsilik 
(1931: 217); and nappan by Copper (Jenness 1922: 
177). It is a tiny image of the creature situated in a 
bubble of air in the groin. Although there is a tradi- 
tion about a soul that tries life in a number of differ- 
ent animal forms (Rasmussen 1929: 59-60; 1931: 


217-8; Boas 1907: 232-4, 321-3), it is considered to 
be bound to the body. If the soul is taken out, sick- 
ness and death result except when a well-intentioned 
shaman removes it while observing special cere- 
monies. Sickness is always from the soul being 
affected by an evil spirit, which is none other than an 
evil soul wreaking harm and death in revenge for 
violence committed against it or for offence by 
breach of tabu. From this premise an Iglulik man 
could say: 


The greatest peril of life lies in the fact that human 
food consists entirely of souls. All the creatures that 
we have to kill and eat, all those that we have to strike 
down and destroy to make clothes for ourselves, have 
souls, like we have, souls that do not perish with the 
body, and which must therefore be propitiated lest 
they should revenge themselves on us for taking away 
their bodies. (Rasmussen 1929: 56) 


Animals really have no objections to being killed as 
long as humans observe the prohibitions prescribed, 
but the great danger “lies in the fact that there 
is hardly a single human being who has kept the rules 
of life and lived throughout in accordance with the 
laws laid down by the wisdom of his forefathers” 
(p. 58). All good powers and all evil and dangerous 
forces come from the soul (1931: 215). 

It is believed that people live on after death be- 
cause the dead are often seen alive in dreams (1929: 
93; 1931: 213). The dreams are believed because 
sleep has a spirit, Aipatle, who would not show the 
dead if they did not go on living. The spirit is fond of 
the dead, and when meat is sacrificed to him, he 
gives it to the dead. Sleep and death are closely 
allied. In sleep the soul hangs upside down, clinging 
to the body only by its big toe. After death, the soul 
can go to two places, according to Iglulik belief 
(1929: 93ff.): the Narrow Land at the bottom of the 
sea inhabited by the Qimiujaarmiut, ‘the dwellers in 
the narrow land,’ and also by the sea spirit; or the 
Land of Day up in the sky toward the dawn, the land 


of the Udlormiut, ‘people of day,’ and of the moon 
spirit. Persons who die naturally by disease first 
undergo a purgatory of one or two or even several 
years, expiating their past offences against tabu in 
the house of the sea spirit, whose aged father tor- 
ments them. Then they go to the Narrow Land, where 
the sea is on either side and where hunting is mainly 
of sea mammals. Those who have lived an offenceless 
life, or who have been purified of misdeeds by a 
violent death, go to the Land of Day, after first going 
perhaps to the sea spirit for assignation. In neither 
land is there hardship, but the Land of Day is pre- 
ferred for its seemingly endless pleasures. Here the 
dead play football with a walrus skull, trying to get 
it to fall, tusks downward, and to stick fast in the hard 
snow. This game appears as the aurora. The hunting 
is mainly of land animals. A person wishing to join 
relatives in the Land of Day can avoid the Narrow 
Land by having his body laid out on the ice, encircled 
by snow blocks, or under a snow hut. But the surest 
way is suicide, and the many fearless suicides of the 
old may be due, in part, to the belief that death by 
violence has a purifying effect. Also, the moon says 
death is but a moment of dizziness (p. 74). Going to 
the Land of Day entails one danger, however, accord- 
ing to some shamans. The moon has a neighbour, or 
companion, Ululiarnaaq, ‘the one with the ulu' 
(woman's knife). Wearing a too short tunic and hav- 
ing odd tattooing on her face, Ululiarnaaq tries with 
ludicrous and sensual gestures to make visitors laugh; 
then at the faintest smile she slits the belly and tears 
out the entrails into her dish in a trice. Souls that 
succumb to her before they quite reach the blessed 
land must join the pale shrunken ranks of the dis- 
embowelled, who, too weak to feast and play games 
with the others, crowd about Ululiarnaaq and laugh 
at her antics (p. 76, 98). 

A century before Rasmussen, Lyon recorded sev- 
eral layered afterworlds for the Iglulik (1924: 372-4). 
Those who drowned, starved, or were killed by men 


or animals went instantly to a fine land in the sky, 
never, however, seen by the shamans. Others went 
to a world below called 'Aadlee' which had four 
stages, reached by the soul on four successive days 
after death. The lowest was the good land of per- 
petual summer and abounding game. The interven- 
ing three were uncomfortable places with skies so 
low that men could not walk erect. They were filled 
with souls who either had lost their way or were not 
entitled to the good land. Boas also reports several 
afterworlds for east Baffin (1888: 588-90; 1907: 130- 
1). Down below is Adli where dwell the Adlivun, 
‘those who live beneath us,’ and the sea spirit. Not 
far is Alipaq of the Adliparmiut, 'the inhabitants of 
the country farthest below us, corresponding no 
doubt to Rasmussen's Narrow Land and perhaps to 
‘Omiktu,’ a place of many whales, reported by Boas 
from data gathered by Captain Mutch.The last-named 
also noted for east Baffin that suicides go to a per- 
petually dark place, ‘Kumetoon,’ where they go 
about with their tongues lolling. (For Iglulik, Ras- 
mussen, 1929: 201, mentions qimiktun nunaan, ‘the 
Land of the Hanged,’ hanging being the common 
suicide method, and thus seems to contradict state- 
ments that suicides go to the Land of Day.) Up above, 
are the bright and best lands of the Qudlivun, ‘the 
uppermost ones,’ and the Qudliparmiut. The Netsilik 
have three afterworlds (Rasmussen 1931: 315-9). In 
the sky is Angerlartarfik, ‘the place one can always 
return to,’ a land of good hunting and pleasant play, 
presided over by the moon spirit. Clever hunters and 
women with beautiful tattooing go there. Poor lazy 
hunters and untattooed women, who would not 
suffer a little to be pretty, go to a land below but not 
far from the earth’s surface to dwell there, idle, 
hungry, and apathetic as the Nuqummiut, ‘those who 
always sit huddled up with hanging head.’ Deep be- 
low Nuqummiut are the Agleet, ‘those who live 
down there,’ or Aglermiut, ‘those who live below.’ 
They are the same kind of people as the Qutlivut, 
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‘those who live above us,’ in the sky land. Both 


groups exist in joy and abundance. No definite rule 
exists as to which of the two a good person would 
join. Incidentally, one remains the age one was at 
death. The Caribou Eskimos do not have after- 
worlds but rather reincarnation (1930a: 50, 56). After 
death, the soul flies up to Pinga, guardian of all life, 
who puts it into another being, human or animal. 
The moon spirit, Pinga’s servant, then brings the 
creature down from the sky to the land. To both 
Jenness (1922: 177) and Rasmussen (1932: 33), the 
Copper Eskimos were vague and uncertain concern- 
ing existence after death, but Rasmussen, noting 
missionary influence, thought that they undoubtedly 
once had views similar to those of other Central 
Eskimos (p. 34). 

In addition to the soul, a human has a name, which 
has a certain store of power that supports and pro- 
tects the soul (Rasmussen 1929: 58-9; 1931: 219-21; 
cf., Boas 1907: 130-2 on ‘second soul.’ The ‘shade,’ 
tarrak, noted by Jenness among the Copper Eskimos, 
1922: 177, seems to be different again from soul or 
‘name-soul’). Each person, being named after de- 
ceased predecessors, inherits the strength and skill, 
and the physical and spiritual qualities of his name- 
sakes, the many persons who have borne the same 
name in past generations. They act as protecting 
guardians as long as the rules of life are observed. 
Thus, among the Netsilik, men must have as many 
names as possible; women are given a number of 
names too, so that sons will be born of the strongest 
possible mothers. The manner of naming varies re- 
gionally (Boas 1888: 612; 1907: 514; Jenness 1922: 
167-9; Lyon 1824: 369-70; Rasmussen 1929: 172; 
1930a: 61; 1931: 220; 1932: 42). The name, or names, 
may be chosen by parents, grandparents, or shamans. 
The child may be named before (since names are not 
sexually differentiated), at, or shortly after birth. The 
Netsilik try a number of names during labour to find 
out what deceased person it is that wants to live 


again in the new body (presumably as a name-soul 
supporting the new soul and hence not as a true re- 
incarnation). The one spoken at the time of birth is 
used, unless the baby cries unceasingly, indicating 
entry by an evil spirit, which can only be driven out 
by the soul of another new name. New names may 
also be acquired later to combat serious sickness or 
continuing misfortune. The rationale for these prac- 
tices is, of course, that names entail the supporting 
powers of the namesake souls. While on the subject 
of names, it might be noted that the Caribou, the 
Netsilik, and the Copper Eskimos seem not to have 
the widespread Eskimo prohibition, or reticence, oi 
saying names of the recently deceased or of oneseli, 
so sacred and respected is the name (Rasmussen 
1930a: 31, 63; 1931: 220; Jenness 1922: 168). The 
Iglulik, however, are loath to mention the names oí 
deceased relatives, for one must be careful when 
speaking about death and not offend it (Rasmussen 
1929: 106). The Iglulik are also included, no doubt, 
among the coast dwellers, who, Rasmussen says, 
must not say their own names and, as a rule, summon 
someone else to do so (1930a: 31-2). Nicknames are 
to be mentioned, too, for their popular prevalence, 
a nickname often superseding a person's proper 
names, and for their potential as a source of new 
names. To conclude this section on souls, name- 
souls, and afterworlds, it should be emphasized that 
the beliefs pertaining to them are all elucidated and 
supported by concrete narratives. 


Rules of Life 


What are these rules of life that are so important 
for well-being? They are the precepts and rules of 
conduct, in large part prohibitions, that have been 
observed for generations; in short, the customs of the 
Eskimos. If the rules are broken, the spirit powers that 
control all life become angry and may cause hardship 
and suffering, not only to the offender but to the 
whole community. The individual must follow the 


rules that are pleasing or conciliatory to the spirits, 
not as a private matter but for the welfare of the 
group. 

There are a good many observances to follow, 
especially at times when help is most needed: in sick- 
ness, pregnancy, childbirth, infancy, puberty, and 
death, and in hunting (Rasmussen 1929: 169). For ex- 
ample, the pregnant Iglulik woman must go in and 
out quickly for a speedy delivery, be quick to help 
others to make the child a helpful person, carry 
two small doll amulets under her armpits to make 
the foetus light to carry, get a bee amulet for the 
child to give it long life, wear another amulet in the 
form of an unfeathered mouth portion of a great grey 
gull with a fox penis sewn in it if a boy is desired, 
and must not eat animals shot through the heart 
and must never go out without her mittens on. Most 
of these prescriptions sound like instances of sympa- 
thetic magic where like influences like. Childbirth 
among Baffin, Iglulik, and Netsilik Eskimos must 
take place in a small birth hut, and after that the 
mother and child must remain in a separate dwelling 
for a month or two because she is impure and dan- 
gerous, especially to hunters. The husband must not 
lie with her during this period (Boas 1888: 610-1; 
1907: 160; Rasmussen 1929: 170-8; 1931: 258-61). 
There is no separate seclusion among the Caribou 
(1930a: 61-2) or Copper Eskimos (1932: 40-4; Jenness 
1922: 164-5), and with the latter the birth tabus are 
relatively mild, but with the former the woman must 
not go out or cohabit for a month. The mother has 
separate cooking and eating utensils and observes 
dietary prohibitions such as only ice-cold drinking 
water for the Netsilik mother and only lukewarm for 
the Iglulik mother and no raw meat. They also must 
cut the umbilical cord with a special flint knife held 
in the left hand; they must not wash the baby but 
wipe it with a certain skin, and preferably sing or say 
a magic formula over it before it has yet had the 
breast. Clothing must not be made for the baby be- 


fore it is born. For one year following a birth, certain 
dietary and other prohibitions and observances, fo- 
cusing on the welfare of the child, are followed but 
not so much as at the birth itself and during the 
immediate month or two after. Thus the rules are ata 
maximum at the time of greatest danger and un- 
certainty but are relaxed, in stages, as the danger 
diminishes and as the survival of child and mother 
becomes more assured. These many rules are but a 
small sample of all the observances to be kept. 

A rationale for many of the tabus is given by Boas 
for east Baffin (1907: 120ff.). It is believed that the 
human corpse causes everything coming into con- 
tact with it to take on the dark colour of death. Also, 
a vapour rising from flowing human blood sur- 
rounds the bleeder and is communicated to all that 
comes in contact. The souls of the sea animals, having 
greater powers than ordinary humans, can see the 
effects of human blood and corpses. The hands of 
menstruating women appear red to them. Since these 
effects are very unpleasant to the animals, they will 
not come near anyone who is contaminated by the 
dark colour of death or by the vapour from flow- 
ing blood. Hence, the hunter must avoid contact with 
those who have touched a corpse or with those who 
are bleeding, particularly menstruating women or 
women who have recently given birth. When some- 
one dies indoors, everything inside is contaminated 
and must be discarded. Thus a dying person is iso- 
lated in a separate small hut and left without attend- 
ants. (The Iglulik are less extreme and simply remove 
all possessions to the passageway except for the dying 
person's rugs; Rasmussen 1929: 197. But Iglulik 
women must give birth alone; p. 171.) Relatives who 
come in contact with the corpse to bury it must 
isolate themselves for three days; suspend normal 
activities; observe certain practices, such as keeping 
the hood on all day or plugging the nostrils; and 
discard their contaminated clothing (Boas 1888: 612- 
5; cf., 1907: 485-7, 515-7). Persons contaminated by 
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contact with a human corpse or flowing blood must 
immediately announce their condition in order not 
to pass it on to the hunters who thus would be made 
distasteful to the sea animals and the sea spirit. 
Thence it has become necessary to publicly confess 
the transgression of any tabu in order to protect the 
community’s welfare. Miscarriages, which must not 
be concealed, need particularly careful treatment 
with various observances. Boas presents the follow- 
ing picture: 
. . . the importance of the confession of a transgres- 
sion, with a view to warning others to keep at a dis- 
tance from the transgressor, has gradually led to the 
idea that a transgression, or, we might say, a sin, can 
be atoned for by confession. This is one of the most 
remarkable traits among the religious beliefs of the 
Central Eskimo. There are innumerable tales of star- 
vation brought about by the transgression of a taboo. 
in vain the hunters try to supply their families with 
food; gales and drifting snow make their endeavors 
fruitless. Finally the help of the angakok [shaman] is 
invoked, and he discovers that the cause of the mis- 
fortune of the people is due to the transgression of a 
taboo. Then the guilty one is searched for. If he con- 
fesses, all is well: the weather moderates and the 
seals allow themselves to be caught; but if he obsti- 
nately maintains his innocence, his death alone will 
soothe the wrath of the offended deity. (1907: 121) 


Transgressions also become attached to the soul 
of the transgressor, causing sickness. Often trans- 
gressions become attached to others (especially 
children) coming into contact with the wrong-doer. 
Children become affected and sick from the trans- 
gressions of their parents, particularly of the mother. 
When the parents acknowledge their transgressions, 
these leave the child’s soul, bringing about recovery. 
The sickly and stunted child may also be purified by 
the moon spirit as in the well-known story of Kaag- 
jagjuk (Kautyayuq). When this mistreated, stunted 
orphan is beaten by the moon until he vomits up 
accumulated impurities, such as women’s hair comb- 


ings and scraps from skins made into women’s 
breeches, he suddenly grows big and strong and takes 
revenge on his tormentors (Rasmussen 1929: 88-90). 
Apparently the nature of the transgression is re- 
flected in the attachment, e.g., a black one for re- 
moving lamp oil drippings from the catch basin at a 
forbidden time, a piece of caribou skin for scraping 
skins when such work is tabued (Boas 1907: 125). 
Shamans can see these attachments on the soul and 
can free it from them, thus saving the person from 
eventual death. 

If, at death, tabus are broken during the three or 
more days that the soul stays near the corpse, the 
violations become attached to that soul. It then 
roams the village trying to free itself of the painful 
weight of the attachments and seeks to harm the 
people who caused its sufferings.’ When shamans 
discover such hostile souls, they stab them with 
knives to cut off their burden of attached transgres- 
sions (Boas 1907: 131; cf., p. 487; Rasmussen 1929: 
144-7). Animal souls are similarly affected by viola- 
tions of the tabus to be observed when they are killed 
(p. 120-4). After the death of a sea- mammal originat- 
ing from the sea spirit, or of a person, it is forbidden 
to scrape window frost, shake bedding, remove 
lamp drippings, dehair skins, cut snow for water, or 
work on iron, wood, stone, or ivory. Women must 
not comb their hair, wash their faces, or dry their 
boots and stockings. If any of these tabus are broken 
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'The malevolent soul is called tupilak by Baffin and Iglulik 
groups, also nunaluk or turngaaluk by the latter (Boas 1888: 
591; Rasmussen 1929: 144). Tupilak in this usage is to be 
distinguished from the magic destructive monster made from 
parts of different animals and still known in Greenland. The 
Central Eskimos of Rasmussen’s time knew such evil fetishes 
were formerly made (Cf., 1931: 288-91), but they no longer 
had them; however, Boas refers to them (1907: 153, 507-8). 
The Copper Eskimos call their evil shades aggioktun (Jenness 
1922: 186). Among Netsilik the soul of a disrespectfully 
treated animal becomes toonraq kiglootittoq, “a savage spirit” 
(Rasmussen 1931: 241). 


while the slain animal's soul is still with its body, the 
transgressions become attached to the soul, causing 
pain. Unable to free itself of them, the soul returns 
to the sea spirit, who, in turn, suffers with sore hands 
from the transgressions [she may be picking them off 
her animals]. She then punishes the people by send- 
ing sickness, bad weather, and starvation, withhold- 
ing her animals. But if all the tabus are kept, the ani- 
mals will allow themselves to be caught; indeed, 
they will even come to the hunter. It is to be noted 
that there are narratives, regarded to be true, of 
course, reporting concrete instances of these beliefs. 
Oral tradition thus supports belief; indeed, it is often 
its very basis. 


Shamans and Their Rituals 

The shamans or medicine men, who have special 
spiritual powers, are the mediators between the 
populace and the supernatural. Angakkug is the term 
for shaman among Polar, Baffin, and Iglulik Eski- 
mos (Holtved 1951: 11: 23; Boas 1888: 591; Rasmus- 
sen 1929: 112); angatkuq among Caribou, Netsilik, 
and Copper Eskimos (Rasmussen 1930a: 49; 1931: 
294; 1932: 27); and among the last also elik, ‘one who 
has eyes,’ or tunngaq. Shamans can penetrate into the 
causes of misfortune, ascertain what spirits were 
angered by what offences, and remedy the situation 
by pacifying the spirits through mollification or force, 
and by obtaining confessions of transgressions. They 
also impose tabus to appease the angered spirits 
(cf., Boas 1888: 593; 1907: 129). Shamans act as phy- 
sicians by curing the sick; as meteorologists by both 
forecasting and improving the weather; as diviners; 
as intercessors with the sea spirit; as seekers of lost 
or stolen souls in the lands of the dead; and, finally, 
as performers of miraculous feats, astonishing the 
people and convincing them of their inexplicable 
powers. In becoming one, the shaman acquires a 
special light, angakkua, ‘his angakkuq,' or qaumaneq, 
‘his lighting or enlightenment,’ which enables him to 


see through darkness, the material world, distance, 
and time—all that is hidden from others. He can also 
withdraw his soul from his body to undertake great 
‘spirit flights.’ These powers are procured with the 
aid of established shamans and maintained with the 
support of helping spirits, tuurnngag, ‘spirit,’ or aper- 
saq, ‘one that exists to be questioned’ (among the 
Copper Eskimos, nakorutit). These necessary helping 
spirits, preferably animals appearing as humans but 
varying in form, come to promising shamans of their 
own accord (Rasmussen 1929: 112ff; cf., 1931: 294ff.; 
1932: 27ff.; Boas 1888: 591ff.; 1907: 133ff.; Jenness 
1922: 191). The foregoing information applies to 
the coastal shamans. Those of the inland Caribou 
Eskimos are less spectacular (Rasmussen 1930a: 49ff.). 
They merely practise healing from bodily disease or 
witchcraft and perform unsensational magic arts, 
such as divination, by lifting an object entered by a 
helping spirit who gives affirmative or negative 
answers to questions by being heavy or light in the 
lifting. 

The shaman works within the framework of the 
mythology, and, again, the many narratives about 
shamans contribute to the mythological belief sys- 
tem. It is believed that sickness, accidents, and death 
spring from malignant supernatural action (Jenness 
1922: 171). The one who can ascertain the specific 
Causative agent and deal with it is, of course, the 
shaman, the one with the most knowledge and power 
in such matters. Accounts of such activity by shamans 
confirm and uphold the belief that evil spirits are the 
source of human ills. A major source of trouble is the 
sea spirit Nuliayuk. She demands that certain rules be 
followed when her animals are killed, such as: that no 
man's or woman's work be done for three days after 
a whale or bearded seal or polar bear is killed; or that 
women, unclean from menstruation, childbirth, or 
miscarriage, neither cut nor eat raw meat, nor pre- 
pare skins from caribou legs (Rasmussen 1929: 179, 
184; 1931: 262). When such rules are broken, Nulia- 
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yuk, in anger, has the weather spirit send storms, or 
she withdraws the game animals into her house, or 
steals human souls,notonly thoseoftheoffenders but 
of the innocent as well, causing sickness. The shaman 
may then visit the sea spirit at the request of a paying 
individual who has a sick relative or who has a lack 
of success in hunting. He may go also on behalf of 
the community when it is faced with famine and 
death. Among the Iglulik, the shaman during a ritual 
séance journeys down to Nuliayuk at the bottom of 
the sea through various perils, such as three huge 
rolling stones that obstruct his way, the hostile dog 
that blocks the entrance, and the old father who 
takes the shaman for a dead soul coming to expiate 
misdeeds. Inside are all the sea-mammals, puffing and 
blowing in a great pool by the lamp, while Nuliayuk 
sits with her back turned to all in anger, the offences 
of men gathered over her as dirt and impurity. The 
shaman combs out her hair, which hangs tangled 
over her eyes, calming her, and tells her formulistic- 
ally that the seals can no longer be caught, where- 
upon Nuliayuk replies that violations of tabu bar the 
way for the animals. The shaman appeases her until 
she relents at last and releases the sea-mammals from 
the pool. Then he returns to the séance where he has 
the assembled people confess their transgressions. 
The greatest shaman can go directly to Nuliayuk, 
gliding down a tube kept open by all his namesake 
souls (Rasmussen 1929: 123-9). There is a traditional 
narrative explaining how the first shaman arose dur- 
ing a famine and dove to the sea spirit in the first 
séance (p. 110-1; cf., Boas 1907: 133-4). Lyon, in his 
earlier description of the Iglulik séance, records that 
the shaman cuts off Nuliayuk’s hands to release the 
game, the finger nails freeing the bears, the first 
joints the seals, the second the bearded seals, the 
knuckles the walrus, and the metacarpals the whales 
(1824: 359-67), but Boas thinks the shamanistic visit 
to the sea spirit has been mixed up with her origin 
myth (1888: 586). 


Various methods are used by the shamans to reach 
and communicate with the sea spirit in their séances, 
which may be considered the major public rituals of 
the Central Eskimos. Netsilik shamans go down to 
overcome and appease Nuliayuk or to let helping 
spirits work while they conjure in their houses. They 
also throw out of the passageway a long line with a 
hook, which the spirits set fast into Nuliayuk. She is 
hauled up into the passage and can be heard speak- 
ing, but the entrance to the main part of the house 
is closed with a snowblock so that she cannot get in 
and frighten everyone to death (Rasmussen 1931: 
226). Copper Eskimo shamans similarly throw a line 
out through the passageway but apparently only to 
prove they can communicate with helping spirits, 
who pull the line taut (1932: 29-30). After the people 
assemble in the large dance-house to sing a specially 
well-known incantation, the shamans lower a noose 
to haul up the sea spirit by her wrists to a point below 
the floor. They then ask her to release the seals, 
which are guarded by a dwarf, Unga. Occasionally 
shamans dive down and return with Unga, who is 
then told to let the seals out (Jenness 1922: 188). 
Or, a shaman waits at a hole made in the floor while 
the assemblage sings the special song until the sea 
spirit comes riding up on a seal and takes possession 
of the shaman. She accuses the people of breaking 
tabus, and they confess, while men struggle to keep 
her from flattening the dance-house with ice and 
letting loose fierce storms (Rasmussen 1932: 24-6). 
Polar Eskimo shamans descend through a coil of 
line on the floor simulating a breathing-hole (Holt- 
ved 1951: 1: 64). Baffin Eskimo shamans also jour- 
ney to the sea spirit (Boas 1888: 585-7; 1907: 128, 
139). Recorded from east Baffin is a great ceremony, 
which takes place in the late fall, for good wea- 
ther, hunting, and health. Shamans lure the sea 
spirit up to a breathing-hole, simulated on the floor 
by a coil of line, and harpoon her. The day following 
she sends the Qailertang, an enormous masked 


woman, to calm the weather and men’s souls. A 
number of rites are celebrated. Local variations in- 
volve two Qailertang or other masked and costumed 
figures, the Ekko, the Ekkotow, and the Noonagek- 
shown, apparently primarily male (1888: 603-9; 
1907: 139-42, 491). The Caribou shamans do not visit 
their principal spirit up in the sky, for Pinga does not 
interfere with the movements of the caribou (Ras- 
mussen 1930a: 49). 

Mythology and practice also agree in the way in 
which continued bad weather may be dealt with by 
the shaman's journey up to the spirit of the air. When 
women conceal their menses or miscarriages because 
of the onerous tabus pertaining to them, Naarssuk, 
the child spirit of the air and weather, punishes the 
community with storms. Then a mighty shaman may 
go up into the sky, whip Naarssuk until he calms 
down, and tie his loose clothing tightly about him to 
stop the wind made by its flapping (Rasmussen 1929: 
72; 1931: 230; 1932: 56ff.). 

Iglulik shamans visit the moon to obtain hunting 
luck, To the Iglulik, the moon spirit is well inten- 
tioned, more often guiding and protecting than 
punishing, and is of great importance (1929: 73ff.). 
He maintains fertility, getting barren women with 
child by visiting them or by taking them up to his 
house for a while (a tradition that could provide ex- 
cuses for feminine improprieties; Lyon 1824: 373). 
He sets the sea currents in motion, scattering seals 
along the coast and giving good hunting. Loath 
to see men suffer when the sea spirit is angered, he 
tries to keep them from breaking tabus, hurrying 
down to warn and punish offenders. Through a peep- 
hole in the floor of his house he can look over all the 
houses and see the foul smoke, for instance the 
smoke that rises from unclean women who offend 
against tabu. The moon gives hunting luck and is the 
patron of boys, all future hunters. Boys offer him 
snow water to be given to their future seals. (Here, by 


‘myth 


logic,’ one ritual 


belief follows another 


wherein snow dipped in water is dripped into the 
mouths of slain seals since such saltwater dwellers 
are always thirsty; Rasmussen 1929: 184.) But the 
moon is of minor significance to the Caribou and the 
Copper Eskimos, and their shamans do not visit him 
(1930a: 50; 1932: 33), although among the Copper 
Eskimos they once could (Jenness 1922: 197). The 
moon is of no great significance to the Netsilik 
either, according to Rasmussen, there being some 
difficulty in explaining his special functions (1931: 
231). A traditional account about a shaman being 
fetched on the moon's sled to his house ends by 
saying that he was the last to be with the moon and 
the sun (p. 236-8). But elsewhere a Netsilik says the 
moon still wants to show the living how beautiful the 
sky country is and how the previous winter the moon 
had tried to abduct a female shaman (p. 316). A 
flight-to-the-moon tradition is given for east Baffin 
by Boas; he mentions that shamans there visit the 
moon and the sea spirit (1888: 594, 598-9). Holtved's 
collection of Polar traditions includes a lengthy nar- 
rative about an abused wife who was taken in and 
made pregnant by the moon (1951: 11: 8-12; cf., Boas 
1907: 198-200; Rasmussen 1929: 87-8). These ac- 
counts of visits to the moon are sources of informa- 
tion about the afterlife. The Iglulik shaman often 
travels to the Land of Day in the sky for the pleasure 
of it (Rasmussen 1929: 129-31). When diving to 
the sea spirit, he sits behind a curtain at the rear of 
the sleeping platform but with his hands tied behind 
his back and his neck tied to the knees (cf., Boas 
1888: 594; 1907: 133, 155, 490; Plate X fig. 1, facing 
p. 511). When the shaman flies up to the sky, the 
binding line falls away, and the ever high-spirited 
dead play football with it, each kick turning it into a 
mass of little loops in the shape of some animal 
or human. Shamans also visit the lands of the dead 
down below, as related in Netsilik accounts (Rasmus- 
sen 1929: 99-100; 1931: 317-9). When shamanizing, 
they use a special spirit language, a different vocabu- 
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lary of descriptive terms substituting for the usual 
names of various things. It is used by all who want to 
get into communication with spirits and also, among 
Copper Eskimo, at least by women observing tabu 
for menstruation, birth, miscarriage, or death (1930b: 
73; 1932: 108). 

Witchcraft, ilisiinniq, must be mentioned in con- 
nection with shamans, for they can use their powers 
for evil. They can speak ill over some object belong- 
ing to a victim, or they can put it into contact with 
graves, or anything connected with the dead, to 
cause sickness and death. Such sorcerers may blow 
the soul out of the victim’s body and then set their 
helping spirits after it to destroy it. A tupilak, that 
destructive monster fetish, may also be made for 
attacking and killing people. But if detected, evil 
shamans will be killed by the others, their witchcraft 
thus rebounding (Rasmussen 1929: 143-4; 1931: 299; 
Jenness 1922: 196-7). Also malevolent magic words, 
if they have any power, must kill, and if they do not 
kill the intended victim, perhaps because he is too 
strong to be overcome, they rebound on their cre- 
ator or, if they cannot kill him either, on a close 
relative (Rasmussen 1931: 201). Witchcraft exists 
among all Central Eskimo groups to some degree 
(cf., Boas 1888: 595; 1907: 134-5; Holtved 1951: Il: 
119-20; Rasmussen 1930a: 50). 


Amulets and Magic Words 


Shamans cannot directly support the individual's 
destiny or be omnipresent to alleviate misfortune. 
Hence, everyone must always have individual protec- 
tion with him in the form of amulets and such magic 
words as he may know. From birth, indeed even 
from before birth, he is protected by amulets (Boas 
1907: 143, 484-5; Rasmussen 1930a: 62; 1932: 41). 
Amulets, arngussat or pittorqutit (sing. arnguaq, pit- 
torqut), may be of all sorts of things, from animal 
skins and parts, to bits of clothing and implements 


(1929: 149ff.; 1931: 267ff.). The magic power comes 
not from the object itself but from the animal's soul 
or from the luck or virtue of the former user of the 
clothing or implement. Amulets have specific 
powers; for example, seal teeth bring sealing luck, 
a blue-bottle fly gives the ability to get home safely, 
and an old man's hair gives long life (Boas 1907: 
506; Rasmussen 1929: 155; 1931: 269-77). Also 
amulets are, as a rule, placed at certain parts of the 
body or on the thing to be protected or given the 
power; a snipe skin was placed in a kayak to make 
it seaworthy, for instance. The number of amulets 
used varies; the Netsilik, for example, employ a great 
many, while in comparison the Iglulik have few. 
Baffin Eskimos make much use of them, says Boas 
(1888: 592; 1907: 137). Although amulets, acting by 
magic, can be transferred to another person, they 
retain their powers only if the new owner gives 
something in return. The powers exerted by amulets 
are attested to mostly by traditional narratives, rarely 
by real life instances. 

Magic words, erinaliuutit (sing. erinaliuut), have 
the strongest power, but they are the most difficult to 
obtain (Rasmussen 1929: 157, 1931: 278). They may 
be fragments of old songs or apparently meaningless 
jumbles from the time when animals talked or from 
mystic inspiration. Often they are in the special spirit 
language. To be effective in their work, shamans must 
know some magic words (1929: 114). These may be 
communicated by a dying person as a valuable 
legacy, or they may be purchased, but at a very high 
price. However, sometimes exchanges can be made; 
for instance, Rasmussen bartered East Greenland 
words for Iglulik ones (p. 165). Despite the difficulty 
of obtaining them, examples of magic words have 
been recorded (1929: 115, 166-8; 1931: 278-88; 
1932: 112-8; Holtved 1951: 1: 364). The best words 
are those that come inexplicably when one is out 
alone. They work only for the owner, and no one 
else must hear them being uttered lest they lose 


their force. But they apparently are not so secret 
among the Copper Eskimos, who sing their incanta- 
tions, akeutit, in common, to appease or drive away 
malignant spirits (Jenness 1922: 187). The powerful 
effects of magic words are constantly referred to in 
traditional narratives, and stories of their power to 
change destinies, turning men into animals or vice 
versa, are told to children to show them what mighty 
forces lie hidden in words. Eskimo magic words may 
be taken by some as another instance of the power 
of the spoken word in oral societies. Jenness records 
a verbal, and also a physical, intimidation of fog 
among the Copper Eskimos (p. 187-8). Among Cari- 
bou Eskimos, | (Arima) have heard oral commands 
for the wind to cease and for an awaited person to 
arrive. But do we not do the same at times too? 


Revenge and Guilt 


In this review of origin myths, concepts of soul and 
afterlife, rules of life, shamanism, amulets, and 
magic words, | have tried to indicate, as Rasmussen 
does, that they are all interlinked and that all are 
beliefs given expression in traditional narratives, 
which in turn confirm them. Besides the accounts 
referred to so far, there are many many more about 
all sorts of lesser spirits, transformations, legendary 
heroes, and historic events, too many to describe 
here. But some discussion might be given to a char- 
acteristic of Eskimo mythology that has received the 
attention of a few writers on the subject, namely re- 
venge as a motivation coupled with physical vio- 
lence. A detailed study of the characteristics of 
the heroic myth and of the Eskimo hero has been 
made by Arron (1957). He notes that the desire for 
vengeance motivates more action than any other 
emotion (p. 125) and that the Eskimo hero is "pre- 
dominantly an avenger" (p. 139). 

A Netsilik woman explained to Rasmussen that all 
the sky spirits were once people who became spirits 


through violence and wickedness. She said, 


“... evil actions populate the sky, but that need not 
mean that it is those that go up into the sky that are 
the evil ones; it may be others who make life impos- 
sible and intolerable for those that should live on 
earth. And then revenge comes, nearly always in a 
manner inconceivable and strange." (1931: 210) 


Naarssuk, the giant infant whose parents were mur- 
dered and who was abused, became the weather 
spirit, "to revenge himself upon those who had no 
compassion for the orphaned" by loosing storms 
(p. 231). Two abandoned orphans became thunder 
and lightning to vengefully kill the people who had 
left them behind to die (p. 377-9). The sea spirit is 
interpreted as having taken revenge for her mistreat- 
ment when a mortal by becoming the great control- 
ler of everything people want or fear (p. 213). Evil 
spirits, as noted previously, are souls seeking revenge 
for sufferings caused by violations of tabus at their 
deaths. Even the annoying mosquitoes have a venge- 
ful and violent origin. 

Margaret Lantis (1953), noting a prominent 
"bloody element" of violence in Nunivak Eskimo 
mythology (from Nunivak Island off west Alaska), 
finds deep hostility against the animals that so often 
elude and frustrate the hunter, conflict and guilt over 
the hostile act of aggression of hunting which, being 
essential for survival, is inevitable, and fear of re- 
venge by the animals. The Nunivak Islanders, "among 
the greatest human predators against animals, feel 
continuous guilt for this very effectiveness and so 
must enter into the myriad small rituals, must observe 
the tabus, load themselves down with amulets, rush 
to confess what seem quite trivial offenses, practice 
the magic, in order to reduce their anxiety," says 
Lantis (p. 136). When man is animistic and attributes 
souls to animals, he is faced with a dilemma, a con- 
flict (p. 167). He must kill them, but he suffers guilt 
and fears their vengeance. The independence in 
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action and the evil of the supernatural beings are 
prominent in Eskimo mythology while man’s fault in 
any deviation from the normal does not show so 
openly. “The guilt is present, however,” declares 
Lantis, and she notes the sobbing convulsed public 
recitations of sin in the Nunivak church and the 
genuine crying over Christ's death, for which each 
individual must feel guilt. For Lantis, the subjective 
aspect of Eskimo religion and mythology may be 
summed up in one word, sin (p. 168). 

Fear of revenge, guilt, and sin may be prominent 
in Eskimo mythology but need not spring entirely 
from the killing of animals with souls. Could not 
these feelings also arise from interaction with human 
beings? Overtly at least, the Central Eskimos fear the 
vengeance of mistreated human souls as much as 
animal souls. The controlling spirits of the animals 
originate in myth from humans who suffer evil hu- 
man action. It could just as well be argued that they 
are projections of the fear of retaliation for hostility 
against people (particularly in the case above, of 
Christ) as of the fear of revenge by aggressed animals. 
Perhaps the 'bloody element' in Eskimo mythology 
reflects aggressive feeling and action against both 
men and animals, both as positive expression and as 
fear of retaliation. If an Eskimo's fear of revenge and 
his sense of guilt and sin are attributed exclusively to 
the killing of animals, then the same feelings might 
be expected to be present, and possibly overtly evi- 
dent, in the mythology of all other hunting peoples 
(something that may or may not be the case). 


"something to hold onto" 


It seems simpler to understand Eskimo mythology 
and the associated magico-religious beliefs and prac- 
tices in the terms expressed by the Eskimos them- 
selves to Rasmussen than by the preceding hypoth- 
esis. In reply to his constant demands for a justifi- 
cation of their religious principles, an Iglulik leader 
pointed out the incomprehensibility and unexplain- 


ability of life's hardships and sufferings, then said, 


. we explain nothing, we believe nothing . . . 
"We fear the weather spirit of earth, that we must 
fight against to wrest our food from land and sea. 
We fear Sila. 

"We fear dearth and hunger in the cold snow huts. 

“We fear Takánakapsáluk, the great woman down 
at the bottom of the sea, that rules over all the beasts 
of the sea. 

“We fear the sickness that we meet with daily all 
around us; not death, but the suffering. We fear the 
evil spirits of life, those of the air, of the sea and the 
earth, that can help wicked shamans to harm their 
fellow men. 

“We fear the souls of dead human beings and of 
the animals we have killed. 

“Therefore it is that our fathers have inherited from 
their fathers all the old rules of life which are based 
on the experience and wisdom of generations. We do 
not know how, we cannot say why, but we keep those 
rules in order that we may live untroubled. And so 
ignorant are we in spite of all our shamans, that we 
fear everything unfamiliar. We fear what we see 
about us, and we fear all the invisible things that are 
likewise about us, all that we have heard of in our 
forefathers’ stories and myths. Therefore we have our 
customs... .” (1929: 56). 


Rasmussen also managed to elicit an explanation for 
the prominence of the belief in souls animating all 
living creatures and physical phenomena as well. The 
same Iglulik shaman, Aua, said, 


“We ignorant Eskimos living up here do not believe 

. in one great solitary spirit that from a place far up 
in the sky maintains humanity and all the life of 
nature. Among us . . . all is bound up with the earth 
we live on and our life here; and it would be even 
more incomprehensible, even more unreasonable, if, 
after a life short or long, of happy days or of suffering 
and misery, we were then to cease altogether from 
existence. What we have heard about the soul shows 
us that the life of men and beasts does not end with 
death." (p. 60) 


All this ties in well with the views of Kluckhohn 
and Bruner, cited at the outset, that myth provides 
fixed points in a world of bewildering change and 
fundamental insecurity, that it provides a basis for 
communion among men on their inner experience, 
that it contains anxiety, and that it economically 
represents the complexities of life in livable form. 
The public confession of misdeeds is a prime instance 
of communion among men. It is supported by the 
mythological belief system. Even murders must not 
be concealed, for the murdered could return as evil 
spirits. Thus only the great, the strong, and the 
highly respected dare to murder openly and run the 
risk of revenge by relatives (p. 102). 


Natural Environment and Mythology 


Rasmussen refers to the principal spirits of the 
Central Eskimos as “powers or personifications of 
natural forces” (1929: 62). Among the coastal groups 
the sea spirit is the most powerful one, while the 
moon and air spirits are more subordinate, though 
they do work independently. The moon has progres- 
sively less significance from the Iglulik and Baffin 
Eskimos through the Netsilik and the Copper to the 
inland Caribou Eskimos. It is debatable whether the 
degree of significance of the moon among the Net- 
silik and the Copper is correlated to the degree of 
significance of the sea and the tides in their 
economies. At Iglulik, with its highly developed sea- 
mammal economy, the moon is of considerable 
significance both in the natural environment and in 
the mythology. Among the Caribou Eskimos, who are 
almost wholly dependent on the barren ground cari- 
bou, the moon does not work independently but is 
merely a servant of Pinga, the sky spirit. The Caribou 
Eskimos (Padlimiut) do not have the many beliefs 
relating to the moon that the coast dwellers have, 
and Rasmussen says that “this is connected with the 
fact that they have no need for regulating the moon's 
influence upon the tides" (1930a: 50). Their most 


powerful spirit is not in the sea but in the sky as 
Pinga. Slain caribou must be handled with the 
greatest caution, for Pinga must not see them treated 
with disrespect. Nor does Pinga want too many 
killed. 

All the Central Eskimos keep land things (notably 
the caribou) and sea things (notably the sea mam- 
mals), and the various activities related to each 
domain, sharply separate (Boas 1888: 595; 1907: 
122-4, 148; Jenness 1922: 182-4; Rasmussen 1929: 
191-4; 1930a: 48; 1931: 169). Caribou and sea mam- 
mals are of fundamental importance to Central Eski- 
mo life. Also the hunting of them is attended by 
uncertainty as to outcome. Hence, there are strong 
prohibitions involved. They seem especiallv intense 
among the Caribou Eskimos who are so dependent 
on the caribou, which, in turn, is irregular and un- 
certain in supply. Rasmussen writes: 

The Caribou Eskimos, who only have the caribou 
to live upon and clothe themselves in, must exercise 
the greatest caution in handling the killed animal. 
When a caribou has been killed, everything that is not 
taken home must be covered up. This applies especi- 
ally to entrails, paunch and blood. In these there is 
a great part of the strongest life of the caribou, and 
Pinga must not see that this is treated with disrespect. 
(1930a: 50) 

A very sharp distinction is made between what be- 
longs to the interior and what comes from “the salt- 
water people”. Thus all trade goods procured from the 
coast must be treated with the greatest caution if one 
is in the vicinity of a caribou crossing place: nablut 
aklernartur'juit: Crossing places require strict taboo. 
Ordinary fjord seals and spotted seals form exceptions. 
Dangerous things to have near a crossing place are, in 
particular, the skin of the bearded seal and the walrus, 
and walrus tusks. If people work in that kind of 
material they die, because tuktut narutuurjuit: the 
caribou are very fastidious and easily offended. (p. 48) 

But since the prohibitions strictly applied would 
overly restrict practical action, the Caribou Eskimos 
have a loophole in the form of the amulet-adorned 
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person who is excepted from the tabus such as that 
against working with the imported bearded sealskin, 
the best material for summer bootsoles or strong 
thongs. The amulets must be acquired as a child, 
preferably in infancy. Each family tries to have a 
seamstress, who is thus free from the tabu against 
sewing bearded sealskin. The myth and ritual in- 
volved in the prohibitions surrounding the caribou 
may be interpreted as anxiety reduction mechanisms 
in the manner of Kluckhohn. The intensity of the 
tabus may thereby be related to the degree of de- 
pendence on the caribou, their uncertainty and the 
attendant anxiety. But it is not explained why many 
of them take the form of keeping land and sea things 
separate. Boas suggests that “the feeling of dis- 
tinction between maritime life and inland life, and 
the complete change in economic conditions as well 
as in the conduct of daily life, have developed in 
the Eskimo mind the strong impression of a contrast 
which has found its outward form in the develop- 
ment of these taboos” (1907: 570). It is interesting 
that the sun is of great environmental importance but 
causes no fear or anxiety in itself and is not the focus 
of numerous tabus. Rather, the weather, which can 
block out the sun’s beneficent influence, is the object 
of various ritual beliefs and practices. It seems that 
an element in the natural environment not only must 

‘Environmental’ here refers to the all-encompassing back- 
ground-like nature of the mythological system whereby it 
forms the underlying conceptual framework of the Central 
Eskimos’ perception of the world, including their natural 
arctic environment. What is environmental is not readily 
perceived because it is a pervasive background without sharp, 
defining boundaries. On the “imperceptibility of the en- 
vironment as such,” Professor McLuhan said in his seminar 
that “The ground rules, the pervasive structure, the overall 
pattern eludes perception except in so far as there is anti- 
environment or a counter-situation constructed to provide 
a means of direct attention.” The counter-situation that finally 
made the Central Eskimos’ mythical environment visible to 


them was, of course, the arrival of the technologically over- 
whelming western civilization. 


be of importance but also must involve uncertainty 
as to the way it affects human welfare in order to 
receive much mythological or ritualistic attention 
from the Central Eskimos. 


Mythology as Conceptual Environment 


The Central Eskimos’ mythological system was 
conceptually environmental’ to them. They had diffi- 
culty in perceiving it and explaining it, describing 
it as a system, to Rasmussen, who time and again 
comments on how difficult it was to get a coherent 
account of religious beliefs. 

It was a most difficult matter to obtain a coherent 
account of the beliefs of the Netsilingmiut. They never 
think of reasoning with themselves about them, but 
simply react to what some event or other may force 
upon their notice. And they have traditional rules of 
life to follow for any unusual situation. (1931: 206) 
Again with the Iglulingmiut: 
... the religious ideas expressed are so hesitating and 
uncertain that it seems at first as if all were confusion 
and that the contradictions continually met with must 
almost preclude the finding of any sense in the scheme 
as a whole. (1929: 54) 
The Iglulik shaman Aua, quoted earlier, managed 
to give articulate explanatory statements on religious 
principles under Rasmussen’s persistent questioning 
but noted, “In our ordinary everyday life we do not 
think much about all these things, and it is only 
now you ask that so many thoughts arise in my head 
of long-known things; old thoughts, but as it were 
becoming altogether new when one has to put them 
into words” (p. 61). 

Other informants ran into contradictions when 
Rasmussen pressed them for a comprehensive 
account. 

Even such an outstandingly clever shaman as Igju- 
garjuk had difficulty in defining the spirit Hila, declar- 
ing time after time that Hila was the same as Pinga, 
and that Pinga corresponded to the Nuliajuk of the 
coast dwellers. But as soon as we went further into the 


various functions of these spirits, it was found that 
Pinga did not quite coincide with Nuliajuk; Pinga had 
the special care of the caribou, whereas Hila, as 
among the coast dwellers, represented everything one 
feared in the air. These are the cold, when the sun 
disappears, the gales, and especially perjog, the snow- 
drift, which stops all traffic under the open sky and 
which, when it lasts for months together, brings with 
it privation and death from starvation. (1930a: 51) 
Among the Utkuhikjalingmiut of the Back River (an 
inland Netsilik group), the myths of the sea spirit, 
Nuliayuk, and of the girl, Putulik, who married a 
dog, were mixed together in “a most obvious man- 
ner” with Putulik becoming Nuliayuk after death 
without any explanation. As for the informant, Ikini- 
lik, Rasmussen says, 
A clear-headed, elderly man, well-versed in all the 
traditions of his tribe, he paid no more attention than 
anyone else to logic and consistency where the forces 
of life were concerned; there was always so much one 
did not understand anyway! (1931: 498) 
Later, having discussed the lands of the dead, Ikinilik 
says straightforwardly, 
“And of course it may be that all | have been telling 
you is wrong. For you cannot be certain about a thing 
you cannot see. And people say so much!” (p. 501) 
For Ikinilik, many traditions were not always reli- 
able, because people’s memories were unreliable. 
The existence of scepticism has been noted espe- 
cially with regard to shamanistic performances (cf., 
Rasmussen 1930a: 54, 58-60; Jenness 1922: 212), 
although even here, where belief was exposed to 
sensory perception and possible empirical evalua- 
tion, credulity predominated (cf., Rasmussen 1929: 
37-42,130; 1932: 31; Jenness 1922:194, 216-7). More 
general scepticism has been encountered a number 
of times by the writer, but these individuals have no 
doubt been assisted by the present acculturative 
conditions which juxtapose two different Christian 
denominations and the still more different tradi- 
tional belief system. The great willingness to believe, 


traditionally, can stand reiteration, however. Ras- 
mussen speaks of “what a slender foundation Eski- 
mo belief requires.” 

It is said that it is so, and therefore it is so. 

The same credulity is extended to the folk tales; and 
Nalungiag had an excellent opportunity to show how 
in many respects their religion is entirely based upon 
the tales. For all that is described in them did really 
happen once, when everything in the world was differ- 
ent to what it is now. Thus these tales are both their 
real history and the source of all their religious ideas. 
(1931: 207) 

Rasmussen sought some system in the unordered, 
often contradictory welter of Central Eskimo belief. 
Systematization does not appear to have been too 
prominent in the thinking of his informants, but it 
would seem that enough was present, implicitly at 
least, that he could elicit, through skilful effort, 
statements systematizing beliefs to some degree and 
then arrive at his own ordered presentation (which, 
however, some may argue is not overly orderly). 
Undoubtedly a summary review, like the present one, 
of Rasmussen's writings gives an impression of con- 
siderably more order and consistency than there 
actually existed. Also to be remembered is the indi- 
vidual and even regional variation that must have 
existed with regard to the degree of systematization, 
both implicit and explicit. 

Mythology, being the conceptual environment of 
the magico-religious system, did not require so close 
a scrutiny as the more immediate magico-religious 
content of day-to-day life, of the specific obser- 
vances to be kept at any given moment. The main 
concern was how to conduct life within the mytho- 
logical framework. The way to succeed in life was 
summarized by a Netsilik hunter as follows: 

“| must never offend Nuliajuk or Narssuk. 

“| must never offend the souls of animals or a to'n- 
raq so that it will strike me with sickness. 

“When hunting and wandering inland | must as 
often as | can make offerings to animals that I hunt, 
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or to dead who can help me, or to lifeless things, 
especially stones or rocks, that are to have offerings 
for some reason or other. 


"| must make my own soul as strong as | can, and 


for the rest seek strength and support in all the power 
that lies in the name. 


“| must observe my forefathers’ rules of life in hunt- 
ing customs and taboo, which are nearly all directed 
against the souls of dead people or dead animals. 


"| must gain special abilities or qualities through 
amulets. 


"| must try to get hold of magic words or magic 


songs that either give hunting luck or are protective." 
(1931: 225) 


The above statement gives a good idea of how myth 
traditionally ordered Central Eskimo life, for the 
prescriptions all spring from the mythological con- 
ceptual framework. Given that system of mytholo- 
gical belief, following the above prescriptions would 
be the way to live successfully. 


Change 


The magico-religious system of the Central Eski- 
mos appears to be conservative, supporting and 
supported by the rest of their life. The whole inter- 
linked system of spirits, rules of life, shamanism, 
amulets, magic words, and all the integrally impor- 
tant mythological narratives seems to be a rather 
closed one, fostering persistence and stability in 
the face of any changes in the natural environment. 
In recent Central Eskimo history, change has come 
from outside the immediate natural environment of 
the arctic and outside the conceptual system, which 
maintained a stable adjustment with it. The change 
has come from foreign lands, from the introduced 
advanced technology and associated market econo- 
my of western civilization. For a brief while, the old 
belief system held on while technology and economy 
changed, but now, as the model or image of the 
world provided by the traditional mythology has 
become inadequate for the new order of reality, it 
is replaced by ours, with some modifications per- 
haps. Although mythology was conceptually envi- 
ronmental for the Eskimo, it may be considered to 


have always been content in actuality. Fundamental 
changes arise in the larger environment of natural 
environment and technology, of the ecological sys- 
tem rather than of the mythological. Change in 
Central Eskimo life is better recognized by looking 
at the ecological rather than at the mythological 
system, which has tended only to reflect the change 
after it has set in to a 'culturally earth-shaking' de- 
gree, as it were. 

For the Central Eskimos themselves, the all- 
encompassing 'environmental' change, brought in by 
the advanced technology of civilization, is obvious 
now; and they have given up the traditional mythol- 
ogy by and large, no longer living in it as the en- 
vironment they conceived it to be, but perceiving it 
now to be only a part of the content of a superseded 
world. This discussion of Central Eskimo mythology 
has been conducted, for the most part, in the pre- 
sent tense in an effort to present as vivid a view of 
the traditional myth-structured world as possible, 
but it would have been more accurate to have cast 
all the verbs in the past tense. Even at the time Ras- 
mussen was visiting the Central Eskimos in 1922-3, 
Old Ikinilik, his best informant among the then 
quite isolated Utkuhikjalingmiut, said, 

"Now that we have firearms it is almost as if we no 
longer need shamans, or taboo, for now it is not so 
difficult to procure food as in the old days. Then we 
had to laboriously hunt the caribou at the sacred 
crossing places, and there the only thing that helped 
was strictly observed taboo in combination with magic 
words and amulets. Now we can shoot caribou every- 
where with our guns, and the result is that we have 
lived ourselves out of the old customs. We forget our 
magic words, and we scarcely use any amulets now. 
The young people don't. See, my chest is bare; ! 
haven't got all the bones and grave-goods that the 
Netsilingmiut hang about them. We forget what we 
no longer have use for. Even the ancient spirit songs 
that the great shamans sing together with all the men 
and women of the village we forget, all the old in- 
vocations for bringing Nuliajuk up to earth so that the 
beasts can be wrested from her — we remember them 
no more." (1931: 500) 
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